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The Mysticism of a Scientist 


HERE is an hour of the Indian night, a little 
Gs before the first glimmer of dawn, when the 


stars are unbelievably clear and close above, 


MTT 


TTT 


CTU 


DOS UAAHDLY 


shining with a radiance beyond our belief in this foggy 
land. The trees stand silent around one with a friendly 
presence. As yet there is no sound from awakening 
birds, but the whole world seems intent, alive, listening, 
eager. At such a moment the veil between the things 
that are seen and the things that are unseen becomes so 
thin as to interpose scarcely any barrier at all between the 
eternal beauty and truth and the soul which would com- 
ptehend them. 

tl ; J. S. Hoyland, Swarthmore Lecture, 1928. 
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THE CALVERT SEMINAR 


The Calvert Round Table of Boston is 
a new organization which ought to be 
better known and widely imitated. Near- 
ly a year ago a prominent Catholic lay- 
man of Boston, Mr. Bernard J. Rothwell, 
conceived the idea of bringing together a 
representative group of laymen, Catholics, 
Jews and Protestants, ‘‘to bring into the 
open and to discuss fairly and frankly, but 
in a spirit of friendliness, the causes and 
effects of religious intolerance.”’ It is a 
significant sign of the times that many of 
the leaders in the business and professional 
life of Boston became immediately and 
deeply interested in this project. 

On Nov. 12 and 13, in one of the Har- 
vard University buildings, the associates 
held their first seminar. The opening ad- 
dresses were by A. Lawrence Lowell, 
president of Harvard University, Rabbi 
Harry Levi, of Temple Israel, Boston, 
and Rey. Michael J. O’Hearn, S. J., of 
Weston College. 

The chairman, Patrick A. O’Connell, 
said that the object of this seminar is “‘to 
bring light where there is now ignorance; 
and to put brotherly love where there is 
now antagonism, even hatred.” 

President Lowell said: “It is only by 
effecting a change in human nature that 
we progress, and that is our purpose in 
being here. The ancient antagonisms of 
clan and race and nation and creed have 
undoubtedly produced patriots, heroes, 


and saints, but is mutual hostility neces- . 


sary to produce heroism, patriotism, and 
other high qualities? Religious enmities 
have brought forth martyrs, but is man- 
kind doomed forever to have its loves 
linked with its hates? Can not we serve 
God without having the devil at our el- 
bow? Does loyalty to an institution imply 
ill-will toward some other institution? If 
so, our civilization can not progress. 

“That question is at the bottom of the 
question of world peace and of religious 
peace. Can we arouse religious fervor 
without religious rancor as a necessary 
concomitant? That is the question before 
us in this seminar.”’ 

“We have reason to be thrilled by such 
an hour as this,’’ said Rabbi Levi, “but 
it is an hour of humiliation rather than 
pride that this is the first time such a 
meeting as this has been held. Our dif- 
ferences make us what we are, but our 
differences do not compare either in num- 
ber or importance with our resemblances. 
We learn most and best from those who 
are different, and we pay for our prejudices 
against them by an isolation that keeps us 
from learning. That is why it seems tragic 
to me that we have waited so long for a 
meeting like this. 

“There are at least three different ques- 
tions before us: First, what is my preju- 
dice? Second, what is the relation of my 
people toward: other people? Third, to 
what degree do my people deserve the 
prejudices from which they suffer? 


“While it is true that some of our 
prejudices will be difficult to forget, many 
of them are due to sheer intellectual in- 
ertia. _We want not only to get the facts 
in our discussion, but we want even more 
to learn to practise them, yes, and preach 
them. And it is little use for us to preach 
brotherhood until we have a vital, living 
faith in brotherhood. Religion is not what 
we do with our solitariness but what we 
do with our social-mindedness.”’ 

“We are going to try to see each other 
as we are,”’ said Father O’Hearn. ‘In the 
thirteenth century. Pope Gregory wrote 
to the Catholic clergy of France that they 
ought to show to Jews the same tolerance 
that they themselves would expect in 
pagan lands; and that attitude on the part 
of the Catholic clergy has never changed, 
has been restated again and again, and 
by no one more clearly and forcibly than 
the present Pope. 

“Tolerance involves three freedoms: 
First, the right to believe without in- 
tellectual ostracism or intellectual oppres- 
sion on the part of those about us. Second, 
to express our sincere beliefs in such forms 
and institutions as are normal and vital. 
Third, to practise our beliefs in our daily 
relations with our fellow men, with mutual 
understanding and forbearance. 

“And let me remind you that we al- 
ready have achieved a large measure of 
tolerance in our relations with each other. 
It is not a distant ideal to be reached but a 
present practise to be extended.” 

These formal addresses were followed, 
first, by round table discussions on voca- 
tional adjustment, in which the evidences 
of difficulties in securing employment, 
questions of how far the buying public is _ 
influenced by the religious affiliations of 
proprietor or sales people, and what poli- 
cies designed to reduce friction and in- 
justice could be adopted; second, a dis- 
cussion of traditional misrepresentations 
of religious beliefs and practises, how 
they are most frequently circulated, what 
are the purposes of such misrepresenta- 
tions, and how best to prevent them, and, 
third, community conflict and co-operation, 
including a study of such forms of co- 
operative effort as have the joint support of 
Catholics, Jews, and Protestants, the ex- 
tent to which such co-operation has made 
for toleranceand community-mindedness, 
and how much farther we can effectively 
move in this direction. 

Without exception the discussions were 
marked by sincerity and frankness, and 
there was seemingly unanimous consent 
that such discussions would carry us far 
toward the realization of the ideal set up 
by the founders of our country: ‘‘To 
uphold the freedom of worship guaranteed 
by the Constitution, to remove religious 
prejudice, and to foster among all our 
people, of whatever religious belief, the re- 
spect for each other’s sincere convictions, 
mutual confidence and good-will essential 
to the perpetuation of the republic.” 
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1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
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a revelation from God. 
4, The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


Editorial 


SHALL FOOD SHIPS BE TREATED AS 
HOSPITAL SHIPS? 

(TNE address of the President of the United States 
on Armistice Day is one of the most important 
state papers that have appeared in our genera- 

tion. It will repay careful study. In other editorials 

we probably shall deal with the subjects discussed. 

Here we consider the most startling proposition laid 

down in the address, that food ships ought to be, 

like hospital ships, immune to attack in time of war. 

“For many years,” says the President, “and born 
of a poignant personal experience, I have held that 
food ships should be made free of any interference in 
times of war. I would place all vessels laden solely 
with food supplies on the same footing as hospital 
ships. The time has come when we should remove 
starvation of women and children from the weapons 
of warfare.’ 

Here speaks the man who all through the World 
War directed the far-flung activities and fought the 
battles of the Commission for Relief in Belgium. It 
is not the man of the closet who is bringing to us an 
academic suggestion. It is the man who saw what 
starvation meant to vast populations, and saw how a 
steady line of food ships saved millions of precious 
human lives. It is the man, also, who knew these 
populations not only as a mass, but as little girls with 
blue eyes and flaxen hair and little boys with life all 
stretching out ahead. Here is a humane suggestion. 
Is it anything more? Let us see. 

Do we want to civilize war? One great section 
of international law has come into existence to do this 
very thing. Many years ago nations agreed not to 
poison the springs or wells of the enemy. The prog- 
ress made seemed pitifully small when clouds of 
poison gas marked the last and most civilized of all 
wars. But civilized nations have agreed not to bomb 
hospitals, sink hospital ships, butcher non-combatants, 
and various other things. We have found ourselves 
at times in the mood of saying: “‘Away with all these 
restrictions. If we are bound to fight let war be as 
bloody and merciless as we can make it, in the hope 
that we will Jearn wisdom.’’ Some will say that now 
about the Hoover proposal. ‘The hope of the world,” 
they will argue, ‘‘lies in making bombs so huge, guns 


and gas so terrible, germs and electric waves so deadly, 
that war will mean annihilation.” For ourselves, 
although we recognize the force of these arguments, 
we can not travel in that direction. The hope of the 
world is in the rising tide of enlightened public opinion. 
We depend more on educating men than on scaring 
them. All world agreements to do humane deeds 
educate that public opinion. Even agreements to 
humanize war contribute to the growth of that senti- 
ment which alone can end war. So we find this pro- 
posal of the President acceptable in one respect at 
least. 

The problem is even more tangled when we con- 
sider the arguments advanced by the French and 
some other nations that acceptance of the Hoover 
proporsal will make it difficult to proceed against an 
outlaw nation which flouts the decision of a tribunal 
to which it has agreed to submit its cause, renounces 
its solemn obligations under the Kellogg Pact, and 
wages war on mankind. As things stand now the 
most effective weapon provided for in the Covenant 
of the League of Nations is the economic blockade. 
The plan is to wall in the outlaw nation, prevent all 
intercourse with it and bring it to terms by need of 
salt, sugar, copper, or wheat. Even if one would 
agree that, for the sake of women and children, food 
might go through the blockade for non-combatants, 
how is one to know that the wheat will not go to feed 
soldiers and salt and sugar to the making of munitions? 

Mr. Hoover, as in previous addresses, expresses 
no hostility to the League of Nations, but appears to 
accept the verdict of the American people against 
joining the League—a thing we have not done and 
are not likely to do. But he himself recognizes that it 
isa knotty problem. He does not put it out as a pro- 
posal of the Government. He does not offer to inter- 
ject it into the London Conference. ‘I know,” says 
he, “that any wide departure from accepted ideas 
requires long and searching examination. No idea 
can be perfected except upon the anvil of debate.” 
He looks for opposition and welcomes it, that his own 
ideas may be made better. It is the great attitude of 
a great man. He, however, makes us see that it is 
more than a notion born of pity. The reason why so 
many nations insist on large navies is to protect their 
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own food ships, and back of that lies the important - 


fact that these nations are not self-contained, but de- 
pend for their very existence on food importations. 
France raises all that she needs. England does not. 
A corollary of the proposition is that countries raising 
a surplus depend on free markets in order to maintain 
economic stability. As the President says, ‘it is one 
of the underlying causes of the armed situation.” 
The President would take out of the situation this 
element of fear. 

Some people say that, because we have outlawed 
war, we ought not to make any provision about 
what we should do or not do in case of war. This is 
a counsel of perfection to which we can not subscribe. 
To be logical such people ought to oppose the building 
of a single ship or the arming of a single man. We 
agree, however, that more of our thought ought to 
be spent on preparation for peace and less on prepara- 
tion for war. That is the basic meaning of this 
proposal of Mr. Hoover. While it appears to provide 
for conduct in war, it is directed in reality to the crea- 
tion- of the psychology of peace. We are not called 
upon to vote yes or no on the proposition to-day. 
We are called upon as good citizens to give the matter 
our best thought. 


* * 


THE STRANGE OUTPOURING AT MALDEN 


N these chill autumn nights when people generally 
are seeking the light and warmth of their fire- 
sides, many thousands of our fellow human be- 

ings are out in a cemetery at Malden, Mass., kneeling 
on the damp earth or waiting in line to reach a grave. 

Little children are there, crippled from birth, old 
men and women bowed down with the infirmities of 
years, people with dreadful contagious disease, and 
people with all kinds of imaginary ills. All are buoyed 
up by the hope that if they can only reach a partic- 
ular grave and pray there they may be cured, or their 
helpless little ones may be made like other boys and 
girls. 

It is a dull and insensate man who is not touched 
by this exhibition of human misery—twenty thousand 
one day, fifty thousand another day, crowds coming 
from all over New England, hours of inching along, 
hours without food or water or rest, jamming and 
trampling, cold and fatigue, and with all the burden 
of alternating hope and despair. 

And where are they going? To the grave of a 
priest who died at the early age of twenty-five, sixty 
years ago, whose name, Patrick Joseph Power, had 
been almost entirely forgotten, who in his life did no 
great deed and in his death made no great gap to be 
filled—a simple young priest who caught cold on a 
journey and was taken by pneumonia long before 
his time. 

Why are they going? Who can tell? There may 
be some one who planned al] this, but we doubt it. 
A sudden rumor was started—and rumors start about 
old gravestones as well as live people—and people 
began going. The newspapers told of a cure or two, 
and the race was on. Sometimes such excitement 
quickly dies out. Sometimes there rise churches like 
those at Lourdes and Ste. Anne de Beaupre. 

On the streets and in newspapers we hear all kinds 
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of comments. A doctor sees the real danger of people 
substituting this kind of effort for scientific care. <A 
sanitarian points out the liability of contagion in this 
crowding of the diseased together. A prince of the 
church goes out, looks around, and wisely says noth- 
ing. Some of his followers say, ““We do not know the 
whole law of nature until we consider God’s excep- 
tions, which are sometimes supernatural, and such are 
miracles.” 

Our own conviction is that this credulity is a 
terrible and pitiable thing, but that the world needs 
the thing which lies back of these exhibitions of credul- 
ity and that which lies back of the work of the doctors. 
There is place in the scheme of a rational man for both 
faith and works, prayer and medicine. 

As liberals we have our work cut out for us to 
conserve faith, harness it, to science, and drive the 
team out on the broad highway of service. 

* * 


DR. GORDON’S LAST WORK 


EXT week through the generosity of the Con- | 
gregationalist we shall republish from that — 
paper one of the most notable articles which © 

have appeared in the religious press this year. “A — 
Review of Mr. Lippmann’s ‘A Preface to Morals,’” by © 
George A. Gordon. Finished the afternoon before he — 
was stricken, the last work that he did, the article has © 
But it is : 
not because it was his last work that we give space to ~ 


attracted wide attention on that account. 


it. It is because it reveals Dr. Gordon at his best. 
It points out the way in which to meet agnostic hu- 
manism. 


for securing this notable article. 
* * 


THE STOCK MARKET CRASH 
E know little about the stock market and have 
\ \V nothing to add to the volumes being written 
about inflation and depression. Nor can we 
draw the line between what is gambling and what is 
not gambling. Every man must draw that line for 
himself. If aman who does not want to be a gambler 
suddenly discovers that he is one, he must either change 

his wants or his practises. 

We here recognize with sympathy the mass of 
worry, sorrow and loss which has come down upon the 
country in the recent colossal shifting of financial 
values. There have been suicides in the train of the 


crash. Many people face the future with money gone 


and health shattered. Still others wil] have to curtail 
expenses and forego enterprises of business and pleas- 
ure. And yet what has happened? Certain colored 
pieces of paper for which men were struggling to pay, 
say, $1,000, are now being sold for $500. A number of 
tons of such paper have shrunk in value several 
billions of dollars. Many of the people who owned 
the colored pieces of paper never had the money it 
was alleged to be worth, or at least a good part of it, 
and if they keep their heads never will pocket the 


losses alleged to have been incurred. Not a single’ 


wheel engaged in useful industry has been blotted 
out of existence by the cataclysm. The General 


It is a magnificent vindication of liberal . 
Christianity. We all of us are under large obligations © 
to Dr. Wm. E. Gilroy, Editor of the Congregationalist, 
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Electric Company still has its busy plants, its store- 
houses of goods, its orders pouring in, and Owen 
Young as chairman of its Board of Directors. The 
Pennsylvania Railroad and the New York Central 
still run the same fast trains between New York and 
Chicago. The International Harvester people are 
hard at work earning profits for stockholders by mak- 


‘ing mowing machines and reapers. 


The country is here and we are here and work 
is going on. All that has happened is that a lot of 
us who had been full of faith and courage suddenly 


got scared. What hit the Union armies at Bull Run ' 


hit us. Like the Union troops, some of us started 
running, throwing away guns, knapsacks, canteens, 
even our bread and butter, and we communicated 
panic to others as we ran. But, unlike Bull Run, 
there was nobody shooting at us. We merely thought 
it. 

To be sure there is more to it than this. If our 
farm is worth $5,000 we must not suddenly declare it 
worth $10,000 and recklessly spend the five thousand 
we call profit. There is still a connection between 
what a plant produces and what it is worth. No 
frenzied bidding can change that. There also is 
a connection between what a thing is worth and its 
prospects studied in the steady, clear light of history. 

We have no rod of correction for the speculator. 
He has had the rod well applied. It is too bad that he 
does not pay the penalty alone, but that wives and 
children have to be dragged in. 

When all is said and done, it remains true that 
in the long run it does not pay to try to get something 
for nothing, and in the long run or short run it does 


pay to have some of our treasure in places where © 


“moth and rust” and bears can not corrupt or steal. 
Faith is better than fear. A helping hand is better 
than every man for himself and the devil take the 
hindmost. Church Street belongs to our city as well 
as Wall Street. 

So, with these necessary if somewhat somber 
reflections and admonitions, let us once more start 
going. There remains a Great Ruler of the uni- 
verse and not all of His ways are past finding out. 

* * 


ONE THANKFUL, NINE UNTHANKFUL 
(A Contributed Editorial) 

IR FREDERICK TREVES, in one of his fas- 
cinating essays, which carry so much of his sifted 
experience as a physician, tells a remarkable 

story of a thankful man. He was a Scandinavian, a 
common sailor of the seas, and a poor man who went to 
a London hospital for a major operation. It proved 
successfu]l, and the man was most grateful for the ser- 
vice done him, and in due season left the hospital. 
Weeks and months passed, and one day he made his 
appearance again and the surgeon was very much sur- 
prised to note how thin and weak the man was, and 
feared a return of the old trouble. But he was mis- 
taken; the man had come back to pay him in recog- 
nition and gratitude for the good turn done to him. 
He explained his possession of the gold coin. His wife 
had sewed it into his garment. It was not to be used 
except in dire want near to starvation. - The poor man 
had nearly starved, but he would not use the coin; he 


wanted to keep it for the surgeon. And now that he 
had found a new job on another vessel, he returned to 
the hospital, weak and wan, but happy, with his gold 
coin for the surgeon. Nothing would or could dis- 
suade him from parting with the money. He gave it 
to the surgeon with all his heart, and,.the surgeon 
confesses it was the hardest thing he ever did to accept 
it, and that he was moved to tears by the man’s amaz- 
ing and urgent gratitude. 

That poor sailor was brother to the unnamed 
man in the Gospel story, who, when healed by Christ 
in a group of ten, returned and expressed his deep 
gratitude for his recovery. The new life of his body, 
the fresh and clean skin, the new and gracious op- 
portunities opening up before him in intercourse with 
his fellow human beings and in the capacity to do his 
daily work, and the sense that life was worth while, 
and would mean much and intensely to him now, all 
these great blessings produced in him a profound 
feeling of gratitude, and a keen sense of his great in- 
debtedness to Christ. He broke from the group, re- 
turned to Christ, expressed his gratitude. It showed 
that he wasa gentleman. He had one of the elements 
of character which make for charm, the grace of 
gratitude. He stands before us in the Gospels as the 
example of the appreciative spirit. He recognized the 
source of his blessings. He was keenly conscious of his 
indebtedness. He and the poor sailor belong in the 
same gallery of thankful people. 

But what of the nine others? It is not strange 
that Jesus should ask about them, and marvel at their 
conduct. They too had been healed; to them had 
come the same great blessings, but they did not re- 
turn to give thanks. They were evidently absorbed 
in their new happiness, and oblivious to everything 
but their new condition and their opportunities. 
There was no thought of him who had healed them, 
no sense of their indebtedness, no expression of 
gratitude, no grace of manner, no appreciative spirit 
They were rude, selfish, ungentlemanly. They too 
are in their own gallery, and the strange thing is that 
it is far more crowded than the other. One man 
was thankful, nine were not. That’s an amazing 
proportion of the unthankful to the thankful. There 
has often been a discussion as to whether this propor- 
tion is really characteristic. Are men in such large 
numbers unthankful? Do they go on their way en- 
joying their blessings without thought of their in- 
debtedness? Whether the proportion is right or 
not, we may leave undecided, but there can be no 
question as to the fact that there are far too many per- 
sons unthankful, far too few thanktul. 

At this season of the year, it will do us all good 
to ponder this incident of the Gospels and to raise the 
question about ourselves, as to whether we enjoy the 
manifold blessings of life, of home and friendship, of 
work and society, of culture and religion, of our coun- 
try and our church, without thought of our indebted- 
ness to others for them, and without gratitude for 
them. We should feel keenly the disgrace of in- 
gratitude, and the grace of gratitude. It’s a time to 
decrease the proportion of nine unthankful to one 
thankful. Thanksgiving Day should witness many 
persons returning to give thanks for their blessings. 

D.E. 
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The Washington Conventions: An Antidote to Praise | 


PH ERE is now in general currency the verdict 
of &es\ that the Washington Convention of Uni- 
versalists was a good one. This means 
that there were no serious schisms, no par- 
ticularly undignified squabbles, and no dangerous 
explosions under accepted doctrines of liberal Uni- 
versalism. Furthermore, it means, on the positive 
side, that certain constructive measures were adopted 
and certain affirmative stands were taken. The 
large attendance, the feeling of good-fellowship, the 
emotional stir that went with the dedication of the 
Peace Tower, also contributed to the sentiment of 
tranquillity and security. The feeling that “we have 
somehow rounded the corner” has emerged as a result 
of the Washington gathering. 

But it is possible to scrutinize the whole conven- 
tion rather critically and to view the proceedings with 
a cold objectivity without destroying the values and 
achievements that resulted. 

It can be said, at some risk of being too summary, 
that most of the formal talking was directed at “that 
scourge of humanism;’’ most of the constructive 
measures taken dealt with reorganization within the 
walls of the denomination; most of the conferences 
were boldly radical in fields where nearly every one.is 
boldly radical to-day. 

Besides these points, there was some little cry 
that ‘a distinetly liberal position be defined and held 
up.” Evidently, the stands taken in some areas were 
too tame for some of our men. This is a sign either 
of advanced thinking or of a shallow restlessness. It 
would be a very interesting experiment to invite 
those who raise this perfectly legitimate cry for a 
“distinctly liberal position” to state their idea of 
what it ought to be. 

It is only fair to note that the usual amount of 
sectarian laudation was pretty well balanced by some 
severe self-castigation. 


Harpoons and Humanism 


It was inevitable that the speakers of the con- 
vention should seize upon the great skepticism in- 
volved in modern humanism. They did. They shook 
it. They speared it.. They slapped its face. They 
mocked it. They threatened it with solemn fingers 
of warning, and with weighty pronouncements of 
“eternal verity.”’ But, somehow, nothing was said 
which weakened in the slightest the humanistic move- 
ment. Nor was any significant blow dealt this insist- 
ent upstart which has frightened liberal theologians 
into loquacity. 

In the occasional sermon, it sermed that Dr. Per- 
kins was placing the humanist to one side on the 
ground that this business was only a reappearance 
of the doubt which had been allayed by John Fiske 
during the “evolution scare” of some years ago. He 
hammered the point of the futility of attempting to 
reason the matter to a finish. He said strong things 
which any good theist would accept, and which any 
half-way humanist would be compelled to reject. 

Later a more direct attack was made at this same 
disputed barricade by Dr. W. W. Rose, in his address, 


“A Preface to Christian Liberalism.” 
the finely tempered harpoon of adjectival] irony deep 
under the skin of humanism, but without lethal effect. 
In an address that glittered with brilliant phrases, he 
took the humanism that Walter Lippmann outlined 
in his “Preface to Morals” and attempted to knock 
the stuffing out of it. 
any one committed to theism in a broad way would 
receive his declarations with absolute equanimity, 
perhaps with a flicker of pardonable exultation, but 


any one with even a one degree leaning toward hu- _ | ;| 
Un- 9} 
derneath the surface of the ‘Preface to Christian | jj 


manism would remain shamelessly unregenerate. 


Liberalism”’ no trenchant argument against humanism 
is to be found. 
The writer missed the addresses of Mrs. Galer | 


and Dr. Brigham. But the address of Dr. John Mur- |} 


ray Atwood on “Universalism: is it adequate as a 
Gospel of Universal Justice?” simply answered in the 
affirmative a question that could only be so answered 
in a Universalist group by a Universalist dean. In his 
tilt against humanism, the Dean said that the im- | 


portant thing in religion was the “‘‘experience;” the | jj 


interpretation of that experience was a changing thing, | 
an indefinable thing, and an inconsequential thing. — 


Humanism is simply a certain interpretation of a |» 
therefore in- || 


modern religious experience. It is 
nocuous, and is to be dealt with tolerantly. By thus | 


relegating humanism to a known field, the good Doc- | j 


tor sought to draw the fangs of this barking, biting - 
dog called humanism. But somehow humanism re- | 
mained undisturbed in its denial of any traffic with — 
the supernatural, and its affirmation of trust in human © 
psychology, and its creed of improvement by human - 
effort according to human ideals. No amount of © 
cosmic verbalization, and no amount of clever ethical - 
thrusts, could dislodge it from its essential position. — 
Humanism seems lively enough to provide hot-shot 
for another convention. It served its purpose this 
time in revealing that the bulk and body of Uni- 
versalists are solidly theistic in their theological think- 
ing. How thorough the mass of Universalists are in - 
their thinking on this rather intellectual matter is a 
question with interesting negative possibilities. 


Men and Machinery 


Dr. Frank D. Adams swept into a stronger posi- 
tion of leadership in the Universalist kingdom when 
he made his courageous opening address. By ad- 
ministering a sound spanking to many churches 
and to many individual Universalists for obviously 
good reason, he departed from the usual procedure of 
giving sweetly sugared presidential addresses of 
optimism and good cheer. The robust and manly 
tenor of the talk gave instant evidence that this was 
not mere petty querulousness, nor mere official com- 
plaint; it was a sharp delineation of the psychological 
state of the Universalist denomination. It purged. 

Aside from clear words attempting to simplify | 
the rather nebulous position which we Universalists 
are taking on the matter of union with other churches, 
Dr. Adams spoke bravely about a matter which 


Dr. Rose drove |) 


Again, we might calmly say that © i 


I 


it real or be it a figment of the imagination. 


| it seems silly to try to conceal it. 
_ there, whether it is justified or not. 
| are deep-seated personal reasons which account for 


cropped up with more or less frankness during the 
entire convention—the whispering distrust of the 


| official actions taken by denominational officers. 


Dr. Adams stated plainly that, time after time, de- 
nominational officers attempted to carry out definite 


| instructions received from the General Convention, 


only to discover a distrust and a reaction. 

Is there a machine in the “‘in’ards”’ of Universal- 
ism? There are most certainly those who are con- 
vinced of it, and they use the old, well-known term to 
describe it—“‘the Boston gang.”’ It is unquestionable 
that certain hostility prevails against this “gang,” be 
It is 
also unquestionable that there are those who are 
absolutely convinced that the officers of the denomina- 
tion are officers of the denomination working con- 


| scientiously and disinterestedly for the welfare of 


the church, without the slightest ulterior motive. 

It seems useless to deny this state of affairs, and 
The tension is 
Probably there 


hostility on both sides of the line. Probably in a 
loosely organized church such as the Universalist 
Church, with its proud and somewhat eccentric tradi- 


tion of individualism, this unwholesome suspicion 


will always exist in one form or another. Any man 
who tries to persuade another may be misinterpreted, 
and any man attempting to organize a church which 
lives by defying organization may be misconstrued. 
Incidentally, any man commenting upon the situa- 
tion lays himself open to assault from one faction and 
battery from the other. 
: Perhaps it may be said without too great a peril, 
that the recent recommendation about the term of 
office for trustees is an indication of one concealed 
aspect of this feeling of animosity. The new ruling 
makes it impossible for any trustee to succeed him- 
self more than once; in other words, no man can 
serve more than eight years without taking an interim 
of inactivity for four years. Plainly the motive be- 
hind this might be the desire to get new blood, as 
the saying goes, on the Board of Trustees. 

Every one at the convention knows that the group 
known as “The Younger Ministers’ met several 
times during the course of the convention, and it is 
an open secret that they nominated one of their group 
for one of the vacant places on the Board of Trustees. 
This interesting and significant group of younger 
ministers is, of course, no new thing. It has a history 
—and a future. 

One of the things which this group accomplished 
during the last convention was the formation of the 
Ministers’ Association. This association seems per- 

‘fectly harmless and innocent at present, but it con- 
tains dynamite that can demolish outworn structures, 
or wreck necessary organization—according to the 
point of view. It has the possibility of becoming 
a political party armed against laymen and officials. 
It has also the possibility of dying a quiet death, as 
certain other ministerial associations have died in the 
past. It may set itself up as a court of appeal for 
ministers who consider that they have not received a 
square deal from parishes, from state superintendents, 
or from national officials. Again it may proceed to 
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become a tremendous opportunity for organized 
clerical gossip on a national scale. 

The least we can say is this: There are now two 
recourses open to those fighting the ‘‘machine’’—first, 
the convention floor; second, the Ministerial Asso- 
ciation. During the sessions of this last,.convention, 
much was done to dispel the attitude of suspicion. 
Frankness was the keynote of Dr. Adams’s address; 
so with Dr. Roger Etz’s address; so with the recent 
editorial in the Leader on the “machine.” 

It is well to bear in mind the consideration that 
any group of people with similar views might uncharit- 
ably be called a gang, and any group interested in 
seeing its point of view materialize into something 
more than words might easily be called a machine, 
in undifferentiated parlance. ‘ 

Closely related to the consideration of organiza- 
tion and of officials, is the newly promulgated matter 
of a Department of Religious Education. Such a de- 
partment, apparently, will be formed. The object 
behind it is to provide the Universalist Church with a 
harmonious, correlated, up-to-date system of re- 
ligious education that gets somewhere. This depart 
ment will be born under the auspices of the General 
Convention, for the Y. P. C. U., the G. S. S. A. and 
the W. N. M. A. have all joined in a movement to 
have a centralized department formed by the General 
Convention. It is inevitable that some people will 
“view with alarm” this added evidence toward cen- 
tralization. Just what basis there is for alarm is not 
at all evident as yet, for the department has no tan- 
gible shape. But the “distrust of the official mind”’ 
is almost certain to crop out. If it exists, of course 
it ought to crop out. Anyway, that’s what Prof. 
John M. Ratcliff of Tufts College, newly elected presi- 
dent of the G. S.S. A., says. He wants all criticism 
and all objection out in the open, and he scoffs at 
the idea of a machine by offering the antidote of 
frankness to every suspicion that rears its ugly head. 

The creation of a finance committee to collect 


- the money which the budget spends, the limitation of 


terms of trustees, the Department of Religious Edu- 
cation, and the Ministerial Association, then, are all 
indications of a ferment of quiet reorganization within 
the walls of the denomination. The psychological 
reorganization of attitude around the pole of official- 
dom is either just beginning, or it is awaiting a new 
expression. 


Certain Conferences 


There is a pretty general agreement that the 
Ministers’ Conference on Tuesday of the convention 
was not a particularly outstanding success. But 
there is also a pretty general agreement that certain 
circumstances handicapped the promoters of the 
program. 

The first topic up for discussion was ‘“The Minis- 
try of Healing.” Sincere'as the presentation was, 
important as the subject may be, it is simply a fact 
that the mental soil of Universalism does not grow 
heavy crops of believers in faith healing. When a 
recommendation was offered “that we favor the ex- 
tension of our gospel to the ministry of healing,’ 
the gently ironical amendment was added, “under 
adequate medical supervision.”” The magnetic shades 
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of Mary Baker Eddy cast no considerable pall over 
the convention. 

“Teaching Our Faith to Others” was the topic of 
another section of this Ministers’ Conference. Thun- 
dering assertions of the importance of clinging to God 
were made. But we all grant that, in deepest rever- 
ence and with the profoundest sincerity! The neces- 
sity of getting down to fundamentals was stressed. 
Exactly the point of direst criticism—nothing was 
said in this conference which might not have been 
safely said in a sacredly orthodox, fundamentalist 
gathering! 

In the afternoon of that conference, ““Ways That 
Win in Building up a Church” was under discussion. 
For the most part, the discussion was in the hands of 
people with limited experience, people with decidedly 
amateurish standings. A more or less fruitful em- 
phasis was laid on the potentialities of shrewd ad- 
vertising, and that was about all.. Plainly what was 
lacking was the note of the competent, confident ex- 
pert. 

The writer can pass no judgment on the confer- 
ence held under the auspices of our Commission on 
Foreign Relations and World Peace, for he was neces- 
sarily absent. 

The conference on “Birth Control” was in the 
hands of experts who knew their business. They 
gave telling talks which deserve wide reading. Con- 
siderable interest was shown in the subject. An at- 
mosphere of quiet listening prevailed where once a 
rather rabid antagonism raged. The years have 
made a difference. It is now the tendency to think 
that birth control is a thing that is bound to come. 
But nevertheless it was interesting to notice the ripple 
of laughter that went up when birth contro] was men- 
tioned outside the official discussion periods. It 
almost seems as if many Universalists at the con- 
vention did not take the recommendation passed on 
birth contro] with any degree of seriousness. But the 
public press played the matter up with plenty of type. 

The fine work and the great possibilities of 
policewomen in our civic life was one of the entirely 
worth-while topics arranged by the Commission on 
Social Welfare. ‘Capital Punishment’ was also 
treated in the conference, and when a recommenda- 
tion about it was presented on the convention floor, 
it was revealed that many liberals can be Mosaic on 
questions of propriety in criminal procedure. One 
man brought up most forcefully the Biblical sanction 
—aye, ruling—upon the matter of capital punishment. 
However, capital punishment was roundly resolved 
against by the majority of Universalists. 

There is one sane and fair criticism that can be 
made on all these conferences, which can be put in the 
form of a question: “What difference did they make?” 


The Prophetic Fallacy 

It is a common phrase at every Universalist 
Convention that our function is that of pioneering 
for unpopular righteous causes, and pushing them 
into places of esteem and understanding. It probably 
is true that such is our function. We are natural 
nonconformists, “non-co-operatives,” in the word of 
Dean Sperry. 

Sometimes one gathers the impression that all 
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the progress that has been made in the past century, 
theologically or otherwise, has issued from the Uni- 
versalist Church. Rampant among theologica] stu- 
dents and recent graduates, there is a subtle, deep- 
running conviction that each Universalist clergyman 
is a prophet of a great cause. What the cause is, no 
one can definitely state. There is a tendency to sup- 
pose that each man hugs to his own breast the capacity 
of solving the world’s problems, suffering almost 
martyrdom to effect this end, if necessary. This is 
the prophetic fallacy. For, as a matter of fact, 
most clergymen are clergymen, and not prophets 
at all. They really lose nothing by this distinction, 
for they are obviously supposed to be clergymen. 
Other denominations are also proud of their prophets. 
We turn out seven or eight prophets every year, and 
the other denominations turn out dozens and dozens 
of them. They are al] prophets in secret, withal 
denominational prophets. And, strangely enough, 
these prophets study from books written by men who 
get no credit for the gift of prophecy, and would feel 
embarrassed in the prophet’s mantle. The word 
‘prophetic’ smoulders with a latent poetry; it is 
beautifully suggestive of daring, drama, and heroic 
death; it plays over the ministerial psychology with 
deep appeal. Perhaps it is well that it should. 
Prophets there have been. Prophets there will be. 
But every one can’t be a prophet. Especially in a 
smaJ] denomination. 

There are other matters that ought to come within 
the scope of a review such as this, a review which is 
simply the sober second thought that all men have 
about important events. There is the trend in mis- 
sionary activity; there is the matter of a certain 
sentiment that the Leader ought to have an advisory 
committee on denominational policy; there is a need 
for a much fuller and keener treatment of our stand 
on comity and unity; there is the matter of the sec- 
tarian pride which always crops out at convention 
time and narrows the province of religion pretty well - 
down to Universalist areas. But some one else will 
treat of those. They are all interesting phenomena 
in this denomination of ours. 

Dean Sperry has a pertinent paragraph in his 
new book, “Signs of These Times,” which might well 
be quoted here for the edification of all: 

“Now the sectarian church may believe that it 
has a distinctive mission to the world, preaching its 
own particular truth in season and out. But, as all 
of us realize, this truth is preached, in most instances, 
to persons already converted. And preaching to 
converted never did any one much good. ‘Hach 
method abundantly convincing to those already 
convinced.’ What was once a needed propaganda 
tends to degenerate into ecclesiastical self-congratula- 
tion, and there is too much thanksgiving going up 
from sectarian shrines that we are not as other sects 
round about us. 

“Since most preaching is done to persons already 
concerned and committed, I suggest that we should all 
do well to give our denominational tenets a vacation 
of, say, ten years, and address ourselves denomination- 
ally to discovering those truths of religion which our 
hereditary faith and practise ignore.” 

x. 
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Our Thinking and Thanking” 


Clifford W. Collins 


Texts: Psalm 100, Luke 18 : 9-14. 


VE you ever heard folks say that religion 
is primarily a matter of the heart and not 
M | of the head? Have you heard it said that 
&9)|} the way one feels, and not how one thinks, 
is most important? If so, you have heard the mis- 
-_ take made that we can not afford to make this Thanks- 
giving day. 

There are those who would eliminate thinking 
almost entirely from religion. Such was the mistake 
made a hundred years ago when many churches relied 
mainly on revivals, instead of educational evangelism, 
for their growth. Ecstatic emotional experiences have 
sometimes so completely taken possession of people 
that reason and thinking have given place to the in- 
fluence of suggestion and the dominance of the crowd 
mind. 

Hearts have often temporarily been on fire with 
the kind of religious enthusiasm that goes up a sky- 
rocket and comes down a stick. Minds at the same 
time have been so cool that their having gray matter 
makes one think only of the kind of gray matter that 
enters into the construction of battleships. Some 
sincere religious people have had hearts afire, but 
minds too good for a rummage saJe; they would have 
to bear the sign, ““Good as new; never been used.” 

Our heads, hearts and hands are all needed. 
They are all gifts from God to be used in the right way. 
When a man makes a mistake with his hands a kind 
friend will sometimes say, ‘Well, he meant well; his 
heart was all right.”” But was his heart all right if it 
was not controlled by his head? Head, heart and 
hand must all work together. One must inspire and 
contro] the other. 

What else are heads for? A man’s head has 
other paths for usefulness than plunging through an 
opposing line in a football game. The head should be 
used for something else besides a hat-rack. The head, 
or mind of man, should inspire and control the heart, 
or feelings, and both head and heart should govern 
the work of man’s hands. They all three form a 
needed partnership in the business of life. They often 
need the help of one another. Thereforea man should 
have something on his mind besides a hat. 

Three things are necessary to each other—clear 
thinking, deep feeling and high living. (High living 
is used here, of course, in the true sense, which is the 
highest sense of the term.) They are in the best of 
company when allied to each other. One poet ex- 
pressed it thus: 

Think without confusion clearly; 
Love your fellow-man sincerely. 


; 


Act from honest motives purely. Thinking, 
feeling and acting are inseparably related, and think- 
ing is of primary importance. 

The writer of Proverbs must have known this 


*Sermon preached at a union Thanksgiving service in the 
Baptist church of Danbury, Conn., by the pastor of the Uni- 
versalist church. 


when he said, ““As a man thinketh in his heart so is 
he.” He did not say “‘As a man feels,in his heart,” 
nor “As a man becomes emotionally excitable in his 
heart,’’ but as he thinks, soishe. The heart is stirred 
best by right thinking. It should be both stimulated 
and controlled by our thinking. 

A heart stirred in such a way will result in right 
living. Such Paul must have had in mind when he 
wrote, “Be ye transformed by the renewing of your 
mind.” 

Such permanent truths of the Bible overflow the 
bounds of the sacred book. They not only find ex- 
pression in the great literature, poetry, music and art 
of the world, they are reflected in the very structure 
of our language. Have you ever studied philology, 
the study of language, or linguistic science? If go, 
you remember that a part of philology is etymology. 
This has to do with the origin, derivation and history 
of words. Now consider our topic from the etymo- 
logical point of view. What is the history and origin 
of the word thankful? Ask an etymologist, or ask 
yourself if you are one, and you will learn that thank 
has the same root as the verb to think. Think and 
thank come from the same parent. To be thankful is 
to be thinkful; to be thankless is to be thinkless. 

That makes us stop and think, doesn’t it? And 
that is just what we ought to do the night before 
Thanksgiving. Religious people are thinking people. 
Thankful hearts are the overflow of thinking minds. 
Appreciative, grateful people in human society are 
thinking people. Those who would rightly observe 
our great national holy-day, Thanksgiving, must stop 
and think first, as I trust we are doing to-night. 

What sort of thinking should precede Thanks- 
giving? 

We need, first of all, clear thinking—accurate 
thinking. This will include the kind of thinking that 
goes behind the trivial and the transitory to the 
abiding and permanent facts of life. It will include 
thinking of first causes and final destinies. It will 
include thinking of life in universal terms rather 
than in terms that include only the individual who is 
doing the thinking. Many of life’s mysteries solve 
themselves when we think in terms of the universe 
and of human brotherhood rather than in terms only 
of self. This clear thinking will also be high think- 
ing. 

To cite just one illustration of clear thinking, 
consider these words, “‘Know ye that the Lord he is 
God: it is he that hath made us, and not ourselves.” 
Enter into His gates with thanksgiving follows natur- 
ally and inevitably after a thought like this. These 
words are from the hundredth psalm, a psalm so 
familiar some people might quote it as coming from 
Shakespeare. 

If the Lord God has made us, then there is some 
harmony, order, system, plan and purpose behind 
the universe, and as we think not only on this but that 
the Lord mentioned is the God of the prophets and 
the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, life takes on 
richer, deeper, fuller meaning until our thinking be- 
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comes lost in thanksgiving. The more thinking the 
more thankful we will become. 

Apply this to our present national benefits and 
blessings. Because we happen to be living when 
and where we are we enjoy countless privileges—among 
them material wealth, physical health, educational 
advantages, religious freedom, democratic govern- 
ment, Christian ideals, scientific progress, and service 
opportunities. Have we thought on these things? 
Thinking will make us thankful. - 

Think of our material wealth! Weare the richest 
country in the world. Our wealth is more evenly 
distributed. Racial and class barriers do not hinder 
the pursuit of wealth, as in other countries. Can 
we thank God for this? Our use of wealth deter- 
mines this. The dangers are pride, greed and idle- 
ness. There is danger of pride, and pride will not 
only provoke the envy and ill-will of other nations, 
it will eat into our own souls and give us enemies 
both within and without. We must escape pride. 
Then there is greed; a coin too near the eye may hide 
the sun, and wealth too near the soul will blot out all 
eternal visions and higher values. Then there is idle- 
ness; our wealth is a challenge to sympathetic service 
and altruistic activity. There are dangers, but also 
great possibilities. We indeed can not serve God 
and Mammon, but we can serve God with Mammon. 
American money has helped Japan during earth- 
quakes, fed the Chinese during famines, saved thou- 
sands of motherless children in the Near Hast, helped 
stricken sections in our own country—and a nation 
of money can do a world of good. Our material 
wealth is not to be despised, but accepted with grati- 
tude and used itself as a thank-offering and in the 
spirit of him who gave his all, and of the Father who 
continually gives us all things to enjoy in the right 
using of them. 

Think of our physical health and of all the 
physical well-being that has been brought about by 
man’s research and toil as he has increasingly co- 
operated with the laws of nature. Men inspired and 
strengthened by God have so learned to co-operate 
with God that plagues and epidemics, pestilences 
and loathsome diseases, are almost a thing of the 
past. Certainly God’s hand must be seen in the 
progress of medical science and the increase of health 
and happiness. 

Think of our educational advantages. No na- 
tion in the world has such privileges of free tax-sup- 
ported public education. No young people in the 
world have better opportunities for acquiring a 
higher education. To think on these things makes us 
mindful both of our blessings and of our obligations. 

Think of our religious freedom. We have not 
only established religious freedom as a fundamental 
principle of our land, but have passed the line of 
tolerance and are beginning to practise good-will and 
co-operation in religion. While still thinking dif- 
ferently in religion we are commencing to act unitedly 
in many important ways. For this religious freedom 
and al] that it invelves we can be deeply grateful. 

Think of our democratic government. The 
last shackle of slavery is taken from us when we can 
as individuals have a share, however slight, in shap- 
ing the policies and destinies of our nation. Such 
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privileges carry greater responsibilities than we have 
yet realized, but for all this we can be thankful. 

Think of our Christian ideals. Are we a Chris- 
tian nation? We can at least claim this—that those 
in our nation who have done and are doing the most 
for its permanent welfare are inspired by Christian 
ideals. Back of all our real progress are the ideals 
and principles of Christ being preached in our count- 
less Christian churches. Our country’s safety de- 
pends on this. 

Think of our scientific progress. The auto- 
mobile has aided education, overcome narrowness and 
provincialism; the radio has started a smal] tide of 
flow back to home-life again and has aided much in 
the spread of culture and religion. We could spend a 
night in enumerating moral and social benefits de- 
rived directly or indirectly from our scientific progress. 
Yet we must still feel that the “spirit within the 
wheels” is all-important. This need not keep us 
from accepting from God for good all that man has 
contrived and invented. ' 

Think of our service opportunities. Never be- 
fore has a nation had the ability and the responsibility 
to share with the other nations of the earth that ours 
has to-day. The opportunities that lie ahead, to an 
altruistic soul and an unselfish nation, we are to thank 
God for. The most thankful souls are those whose 
lives and aims are concerned with the “outflow” 
rather than the inflow. Even a nation that only re- 
ceives, but never gives, may become as a stagnant 
pond. 

And what more shall we say? Just this—that 
the God of our fathers, who sent them good crops 
and plentiful harvests amidst their hardship, suf- 
fering and toil, is still working through human in- 
struments to bless this nation that we may be a 
blessing. It is easy to see that 


Back of the bread is the snowy flour, 
And back of the flour the mill, 

And back of the mill the wheat and the shower, 
And the sun, and the Father’s will. 


We have left the fields, most of us. We are no 
more an agricultural people. But we must remain a 
cultural people, and be cultured enough, and thought- 
ful enough, to see and feel God in human affairs still. 

The great danger is that we will not do this— 
that we will think ourselves all-sufficient for the tasks 
that lie ahead, and that we will fail to see God in all 
the advantages of the age in which we live. 

We rejoice with the spirit of the first Thanksgiv- 
ing. We must increasingly see more things to be 
thankful for than ever our fathers even dreamed of. 
What they had came from God. What we have comes 
from God if we but think. 

And so let us think clearly. 

If we do, we will act humbly. We will exclaim as 
did the prophet of old—‘“‘Know ye that the Lord he is 
God: it is he that hath made us and not we our- 
selves.” 

Let us be mindful of the “‘not we ourselves.” 

Then we will be thankful of those who have gone 
before us, and especially of the God who has inspired 
all progress and who has done more than just per- 
mitted things to happen. 
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The Struggle for Spiritual Supremacy’ 


L. Ward Brigham 


Texts: Job. 32 : 8, Rom. 8 : 19-21. 


5) HERE have been three marked stages in the 
te] life of the Universalist Church, as I would 
interpret it to-day. 

1. The time of our fathers was the Age 


‘of Gantroversn The Reformation let loose the 


mental and spiritual energies of man. These energies 
adventured in every direction in search of truth and 
life. 

Our valiant fathers in their several generations 
made generous contributions to the religious life of 
their communities. Like the leaven of the Master, 
though small in numbers, their influence for rational 
faith has spread widely. They saw great universals 
in religion and put them into creed and worship. I 
need not repeat to you the historic Winchester Pro- 
fession. Its Sinai peaks of revelation stand on our 
horizon, cloud-capped with the divine presence. It 
was there our fathers talked with God and received 
their commission. Their earnest convictions were 
opposed to the general] views of men and raised op- 
position. Dogma begat dogma. In the clash of text 
on text, truth gleamed forth. They took their stand 
against the hoary doctrines of ancient days. They 
battled against the ramparts of an ecclesiasticism that 
had endured and ruled the Western world for centuries, 
and success was theirs. 

Our religious freedom thus won is largely an in- 
heritance from the fathers. To-day we do well to 
recognize afresh their labors. The National Memorial 
Church just yonder, in which we have each had part, 
is a fitting tribute to their memory. Memorials are 
beautiful, and inspiring, and enduring—but memorials 
are not sufficient. It is also ours to carry on the 
spiritual freedom so inherited. 

II. After arather protracted period of pioneer- 
ing, the common needs of the faithful forced an at- 
tempt at organization of the scattered churches. 
The necessary curtailment of individualism for such 
an end was obnoxious to many, and militated against 
an effective institution. Slowly a denominational 
consciousness arose and gave itself to the task of con- 
structing a liberal church to serve its liberal faith. 

There are many among us who are much disturbed 


because of our continued smalJness in numbers. It | 


is a fact that the multitudes who have left the con- 
servative churches have not flocked into our audi- 
toriums. I surmise that we had little cause to expect 
it. They are still in a critical mind, and any or- 
ganized Christianity is rather distrusted by them. 

So our task to establish the liberal faith is by no 
means complete. Some of our thinkers, like Dr. Dief- 
fenbach of the Christian Register, appear to believe that 
fundamentalism has won the day, and a conservative 
reaction has set back the progress of the world in 
very definite fashion. Professor Lake of Harvard, 
sometime since, felt anxiety as to the fate of our mod- 
ern liberalism. He confined himself to saying that 


*Sermon delivered Sunday morning, Oct. 27, at the General 
Convention in Washington. 


“the issue is still in doubt. That it is not unlikely, 
and not anti-historic, that conservatism should be 
successful again.” I can not but feel that the new 
knowledge is too complete and spread through too 
many fields to have its advancement seriously men- 
aced. 

However, if our dissatisfaction is due to a supreme 
appreciation of the worth of our faith to individual 
and social conduct, and to a distressed mind over the 
needs of the world—we are in a hopeful state for bet- 
terment. There are after all decidedly hopeful ele- 
ments in our church situation. 

I have been reared in the Universalist faith. My 
parents came out of Orthodoxy with the brand of 
heresy on them and with tribulation of soul. I have 
had nearly a generation of service in the Universalist 
ministry. I hold that our fathers need not be ashamed 
of the honesty, ability, fearlessness, of our ministers, 
or of the deep devotion of our people. I believe that 
the Universalist Church of to-day was never so o- 
hesive, so unified on fundamentals, so widely in- 
terested in the service of our fellow men, nor so efficient 
as an institution, as at present. It is something to 
have retained our spiritual vision in this present chaotic 
life. The way forward is always open. Our inheri- 
tance is not a foundation, itisa momentum. Ours is 
not a static truth, but a dynamic movement in behalf 
of the rule of truth, and righteousness, and love. 

If Universalism be historically our discovery, 
it is not our property. It belongs to humanity. Our 
church is but a means, only one means it appears, by 
which mankind shall find its life. We must see to it 
that it is as effective to this end as we can make it. 

This wide diffusion of liberalism does doubtless 
create a problem for us. How shall we maintain 
fervor and devotion in our organized efforts? Some of 
our people faJter at this moment, and at this evidence 
of victory. Let us renew courage. The laborers in 
the harvest are still lamentably few in view of the 
wide extended fields. 

No one factor in restoring the morale of our church 
can be as effective as a fresh, keen consciousness of . 
God’s abiding reality. If God is to mean anything 
to us, we must “believe that he is, and that heisa 
rewarder of them that seek after him.” 

Perhaps the rea] difficulty is that we want to sur- 
vey and catalogue God. Abstraction from nature 
ean not find Deity, as dissection of the body does not 
disclose the soul—yet the existence of unified in- 
telligence, of power direction, seems unescapable. 
In this spiritual reality lies the security and joy of our 
inner experience. 

Are there among. us those who shy at the words 
soul, spirit? Definition may indeed be indefinite and 
personal. But so is the definition of love and truth, 
whose reality no one doubts. No less difficult is the 
definition of final values in science where hypothesis 
rules the day. Professor Pupin, a chemist of world 
repute, declares that ‘‘the psychic realities of our 
consciousness reveal the existence of an ultra-material 
entity, the soul.” 
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It is in these psychic realities, then, that we seek 
to state the human value and potential. Man is the 
child of God. Fatherhood is not merely genetic, but 
moral. Here in the finite, my soul is struggling for 
supremacy in the values of eternity. The struggle is 
not a forlorn effort, but is in immediate reciprocity 
with the universe, of which it is an integral part. It 
may be, as Tennyson called it, “the voice of an infant 
crying in the night.” But the infant is not a casta- 
way. The entire universe has contributed to its 
life, and now waits upon it with bated breath. 

The universe is not a complacent, insensitive 
force. It is in sympathy with all its creature forms. 
It is friendly to our concern and effort. Not a spar- 
row falls without the earth literally, and not poetically 
merely, lifting its bosom to receive it. Not a prayer 
is uttered by a humble heathen out of the need of his 
soul, that does not broadcast through the distant 
ether, much quicker reach the heart of God. This is 
a sensitive universe, I repeat. Its moment-conscious- 
ness comprises every throb in all its life and throughout 
all its space-time extent. For all we know it may link 
up with other dimensiona] universes beyond the ap- 
prehension of our small powers. 

Of this we may be assured. If we approach the 
conditions of an experience understandingly we can 
rely on its results being attained. This recognition of 
law and order is the working out, of science beginning 
with Galilee. Our civilization is founded upon that 
article of faith. 

One can hardly appreciate the writer who says 
he can find no evidence of Fatherly care in the facts 
of life. In the fact of the rich experience of human 
life, in joy, peace, kindness, brotherliness, self-sacrifice, 
love, there is evidence to us. We can ourselves see 
no other conclusion but that these positive, accumu- 
lative, dynamic functions are dominant elements in 
that cycle of experience which has to do with us. 
We do not conceive them as extra-territorial to the 
universe, but as an intrinsic attitude toward humanity 
as part of itself. God’s function toward men is no 
more special, no more miraculous or supernatural, 
than is the interjection into a certain area of a storm- 
center. Man forms a rational and love relationship 
with the rational and love elements of the universe, 
as does this storm center with the meteorological 
forces of the earth. Each follows the methods and 
conditions of its own operations. y 

Ill. There are periods of history which are de- 
structive, some which are germinative, others in 
which construction or growth of ideas and institutions 
predominate. I think it is generally assumed that we 
are entering a formative epoch now. Our generation 
is to take part'in a creative task. The opportunity 
is here. 

Perhaps the most radical concept is that God Him- 
self is in the making. He is growing. Undoubtedly 
this comes near blasphemy for such as are of the old 
regime, and is disquieting to most who have not kept 
step with man’s general advancement. But as soon 
as we discover that the universe is not a completed 
system, but is in the process of developing, when we 
take in the full significance of evolution as the pro- 
zressive enrichment of life through ever-varying forms 
for millions of years, and further, when we realize that 


radio-activity indicates an unstable condition of the 
very structure of these seemingly substantial ele- 
ments—it is then that we must recognize that the 
content of God’s consciousness must be enriching 
itself also. Only thus could He be the Creative 
Power of this dynamic and progressive universe. 

If this is a universe with a drift in it, an objective 
of long range, then in us, who have the moral ap- 
prehension, there must be responsiveness to the push, 
to the “time-arrow,’’ as Eddington calls it, revealing 
the way. Man’s obligation then is ‘‘to grow in grace 
and knowledge,” in appreciation and use of divine 
forces. The universe is on the move. It is ours to 
go with it, not dragged along, but with the soul fired 
by rising hope of making our own contribution to this 
triumphal march of God. For in this development 
from Logos within to Cosmos without, there is a nor- 
mal function for finite dynamic. Here the moral will 
of man may act. In this, we serve our God. “For 
we ourselves,” as Charles Cuthbert Hall said, “are 
the conscious means by which the infinite becomes 
aware of finite life.” 

In view of this, the present life and world become 
lifted into new meaning and significance. Our daily 
experiences are the gold and silver of reality, and not 
merely promissory notes of Deity, payable in some 
future time, and in some unknown medium of ex- 
change. A faith that declares itself to be a “way of 
life’ has in this situation peculiar responsibilities 
and magnificent opportunities. 

Do some say to us: “Confine your preachments to 
religion, and keep the pulpit clear from discussion of 
the problems of society? Leave politics, and labor, 
and crime, and vice, and graft, and many another ill 

_ of our humanity, to secular and more able agencies?” 
There seem to be many very good and conscientious 
folks saying this. But I say to them and to you, that 
if the church shall pass this opportunity by, it will 
have many a sad day in sackcloth and ashes. You, 
_as I, are in touch with the lives of men and women who 
are cramped, oppressed, broken, suffering. Jesus 
once said, in rebuking those who would have him stop 
his enthusiastic followers: “‘If.these hold their peace, 
then the very stones beneath my feet would ery out.’ 
Shame on us liberals, if we do not demand surcease of 
human evils, corruption, and unfairness. 

Men in the marts of trade are bending every 
energy to adjust the economic institution to the new 
economic service men are demanding. Statesmen of 
the nations are in the stress of fashioning a new in- 
ternational law and conscience, for the needs of still 
bleeding peoples. The church must study a more 
effective method to teach and to train people in the 
divine way of life. We must discover some moral 
command, or challenge, or necessity, that shall melt 
us into a love of men, and champion the right life. 
The inner arousement and conviction is as vital a 
need as organized programs of correction. Our 
Universalism has definite and heavy responsibilities 
both as to the life value of its vision, and in the dramat- 
ic needs of a world struggling for spiritual supremacy. 

Sometimes it seems to me we do not properly 
sense the situation. There is no longer so pressing a 
need for religious,iconoclasm. The idols are broken. 
The worshipers are escaped from priest and authority. 
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They are fled from the church. We have broken 
through and given the people liberty. We stand 
just there with them, alike dazed at the glorious lib- 
erty of the Sons of God. We suffer the reaction and 
exhaustion of a conflict over. No foes stand to test 
our mettle. That task is largely achieved. The 
world must now be won to the serious and sober duties 
of life’s labors. We must help create programs of 
constructive idealism in behalf of human society. 
But we are not alone in this service. 

There is a tide of spiritua] interest sweeping 
through the world. It is an enlightened questioning 
and demand. Magazines and books and daily press 
are giving it voice. Are we able to convince the people 
that in the liberal church there is the inspiration and 
the means through which they may find their answers? 

I am not so blind or so egotistic as to think the 
Universalist Church has an exclusive call to this task, 
nor that it is able to do this labor of God alone. 
Yonder tower, waiting our dedication to international 
peace and justice, shall be but the first minaret among 
many yet to be, from which shaJ] sound the call to 
world service. 

The solidarity that comes from such service is 


just beginning to be apparent. Earnest leaders all 
along the Christian line begin to see the folly and the 
absurdity of our jealousies and separations.. I am 
thankful the Kingdom does not wait on me, or on the 
Universalist Church solely. If we perish, truth does 
not die, nor God retire. But I am thankful that 
God’s providence has given us a part in the past, and 
opens a way for us to-day. 

In this formative age, good can triumph only 
where justice prevails, where truth is welcome to prove 
itself in the test of life, where love binds men together 
in understanding appreciation. 

Let us disabuse our minds of all distrust then 
when we receive greetings from former foes or friends. 
They are not given because of sinister motive. They 
are genuine gestures of friendly invitation, made by 
those who find themselves in line with us, before the 
citadels of human evil. If it be true that in union 
there is strength, whatever union, or merger, or co- 
operation may open to us in the future, if it come to 
us with honor, may then be conscientiously consid- 
ered and wisely determined. At present, our hands 
are at the task; duty waits upon us. Let us go for- 
ward. 


A Sunday in London’ 


Ethel M. 
m] CAN not remember the time when I did not. 


dream of some day attending a service in 
Westminster Abbey; and so, when M. and I 
2 found that Sunday, Aug. 18, was to be a ‘‘free 
day” on our European tour, I began to think that 
dream was to be realized. All through Europe we 
had been visiting cathedrals and churches centuries 
old, but never seeming to have time on Sundays to 
attend regular services in any of them; so we were 
overjoyed at this special consideration! London, and 
a day to use as we chose! 

After a typical English breakfast—not a con- 
tinental one—we started out for the Abbey, going 
early enough to walk through the gardens surround- 
ing it, and to sit on one of the convenient benches and 
listen to the chimes calling the worshipers from far 
and near. Presently the groups increased in num- 
bers, and we began to think we would better go inside 
ourselves, and well we did, for already the great 
Abbey was nearly filled and it lacked fifteen minutes 
of the time to begin! But it was not difficult to 
understand the reason. The great Boy Scout Jam- 
boree in Arrowe Park had just closed, and the Assist- 
ant Bishop of the Diocese of London, the Right Rev. 
Herbert Bury, D. D., was speaking that morning 
on “The Spiritual Significance of the Jamboree.” 
Consequently troops of Boy Scouts from America, 
Europe, Africa and Asia were there in large numbers. 
We tried to read all the arm badges, but it was im- 
possible to do so; but we could not help remarking 
about the striking black-skinned Scouts from Bar- 
badoes and Nigeria, turbaned Scouts from the Far 
East, queer hatted boys from Hungary, and our own 
boys from various parts of the United States! 


*Address before the Clara Barton Guild, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 
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The beautiful formal service was one of reverence 
and inspiration. The Bishop ascended the pulpit. 
A deep quiet settled over the vast congregation. The 
Bishop read the text for the morning: ‘Not by might 
nor by power, but by my spirit’ (Zach. 4 : 6), and then 
followed one of the clearest and most beautiful sum- 
marizations of the Boy Scout movement I have ever 
heard or read. Bishop Bury said he was not think- 
ing of the might or the power of the Boy Scout 
movement, with its thousands of members, but of 
its spirit—a spirit inspired of God. First of alJ, he 
said, the spirit of God always leads to fellowship. 
This was stressed by the Chief Scout in his message 
to the Jamboree; and it was also one of the sentiments 
in the message of President Hoover to the Scouts. 
The Bishop spoke of Europe as he has seen it in the 
capacity of Superintendent of Churches of sixteen 
countries—broken pledges, unfulfilled promises, dis- 
regarded treaties. And yet everybody is looking to 
Geneva for a fellowship of nations—already fifty-nine 
nations so realizing that fellowship. The Boy Scout 
movement is educating our future statesmen for 
world fellowship. And then the spirit of God leads 
to unselfishness—a special kind of fellowship. This 
phase of the Scout movement is exemplified in the 
“good turn daily’—the greatest power for good in 
the whole Scout movement. It is just another way 
of carrying out the Bible admonition: “It is more 
blessed to give than to receive.” “Suppose,” said 
the Bishop, “all these nations represented at the 
Geneva Conferences or at The Hague had been in- 
spired by this principle of the Scouts. Can we imag- 
ine how different the consequences would have been?” 

Last of all, the spirit of God leads to God. 
At Birkenhead Camp when the hour of worship 
came, though there were many different forms— 
Mohammedan, Hindu, Jew, Catholic and Protes- 
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tant—there was one spirit, and that inspired by 
the only real test of discipleship, love toward one 
another. As we become more friendly, more united, 
God will give us greater strength. Bishop Bury then 
spoke of the work the Scouts are doing with the 
weaker Scouts—the crippled, the blind, the tuber- 
cular—and commended them for this evidence of 
their love. And so, by faith, hope and love this 
great movement is moving on; not by might nor by 
power, but by the spirit of the Living God! 

All too soon the service was over, and we were 
passing out of the Abbey with the throngs. There 
was time for a walk in St. James Park before dinner, 
<o we wandered through this lovely city park, ponder- 
ing the message of the morning, and wishing that 
every Scout the world over might have heard the 
message! 

Immediately after dinner we set out for Toynbee 
Hallin Whitechapel. It meant changing buses several 


times, but we were seeing London in a most interest- ° 


ing way! Finally, arriving at Aldgate, we saw a great 
sign overhead directing us to Toynbee Hall. Along 
a street lined with manufacturing establishments, 
stores, etc., we picked our way, for there were hun- 
dreds of people sitting on the curbs, or standing in 
groups on the walks—men and women of all races and 
kinds. We wondered what was going on, but learned 
later from the warden that it was just the usual Sun- 
day afternoon neighborly gatherings! Finally over 
a small door we found the sign we had been looking 
for, ‘Toynbee Hall.”” But surely this could not be 
the place. This was just a small building and a single 
door. Not much like the settlements we had seen at 
home! But we entered and found ourselves in a 
narrow hall, leading back to an ivy-hung courtyard! 
And around the court were the buildings I] had so 
longed to see! Residents’ hall, dining room, club 
rooms for men and women, gymnasium, open air 
tennis courts, clinics—everything that I knew would 
be there in this most famous of all settlements. Of 
course there were no classes in session, and no dis- 
cussion groups meeting in the club rooms, but as the 
warden showed us from building to building we could 
well imagine the earnest groups that do meet there for 
classes in economies, history, literature and English, 
psychology, art and music, dancing, first aid, etc. 
And we did not wonder that the young men of Ox- 
ford and Cambridge vied for places on the settlement 
staff! Some one has said: ““There is great scope for 
any man who wishes to devote himself to his fellow 
men. You can teach, you can visit the prisons, you 
can do research work. If you are a lawyer you can 
give free legal advice. You can conduct parties 
abroad. You can visit schools, parents, employers, 
factories, wharves, poor streets, slums, Salvation 
Army shelters. ... You can make hosts of friends 
and attain to knowledge which will help you to be 
useful in the world ... . above all it needs a stout 
and generous heart, ready to share a little of the rough 
side of life and so keep the flag flying where most 
things that are bright get trodden underfoot.” And 
we did not wonder that the Prince of Wales fre- 
quently comes here himself to study ecnditions and 
to help solve some of the settlement’s problems. 


It is a long way from Whitechapel to Kew Gar- 
dens, but the underground took us there in an hour 
and a quarter, and we reveled for the rest of the after- 
noon there among the trees and flowers. English 
gardens as we had read of them! Lawns like velvet; 
flowers of every color and specie; birds and bees; trees 
and shrubs of almost every known variety! Could 
anything have been more lovely, or more appropriate 
for the closing episode of our day—a visit to Guild 
Hall to hear Maude Royden speak on ‘‘Finding God in 
Nature!” Miss Royden has long been one, of my 
ideals, and although I had heard her speak several 
times on her visits to America, I wanted to hear her in 
her own meeting-house. The Guild House in Ec- 
cleston Square is a small building, with beautiful 
white woodwork and mahogany pews, while bright 
blue, orange and red are used in the decorations. The 
ushers are young women gowned in long-skirted bright 
blue robes and blue caps; the offering bowl is bright 
orange; and a huge vase of bright red gladiolus added 
a note of color on the platform. The pulpit is high, 
over the platform, and the rail is covered with a 
bright orange, blue and tan cushion. A string quar- 
tette plays for a song service preceding the regular 
service. Then Miss Royden takes her place in the 
pulpit, and kneels at the pulpit rail for a period’ of 
silence, the audience bowing during this time, and the 
strings softly playing. Then follows a_ beautiful 
prayer for all strangers present, for the sick and be- 
reaved, for absent members, for all present, for the 
success of the Peace Conference at The Hague, and 
the naval armaments, and for the souls of all de- 
ceased. So deep, so sincere, were the words of the min- 
ister that one felt the very presence of God! It was 
another demonstration of the deep spirituality of 
this great woman. 

And then Miss Royden spoke on the theme, 
“Finding God in Nature,” and said that while she 
knew many of her audience never had had a real 
holiday, and never had been to the mountains or the 
sea, she knew they could find refreshment of body, 
mind and spirit by the beauties of nature near at hand. 
She spoke of the lovely green of the grass in St. James 
Park, of the trees and flowers in Kew Gardens, and 
of the stars in the heavens at night. Instead of be- 
ing at variance with religion, science should teach us 
more about religion; and just as no two flowers are 
ever just exactly alike, so no two individuals are ever 
just the same. In a city the size of London, with its 
eight or nine million people, Miss Royden said one 
often heard it said that one individual doesn’t count; 
but she pointed out that each of us has his or her 
place in the great scheme of things, just as every flower 
or every tree has! And her closing thought was one 
I have pondered over ever since—that beauty in a 
flower, in a sunset, in a mountain peak, is something 
beyond science—something we have not earned but 
something given by God. And she bade us go out and 
enjoy these gifts of God’s love on every hand. 

There was time for a brief word with Miss Roy- 
den in the social room downstairs, after the service, 
and then we hurried across the great city to our hotel, 
grateful for the “free day” with its countless inspira- 
tions! 
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Conference of the American Unitarian Association 
George ie Thompson 


Liberal religion is on the march, and it is advancing, not re- 
treating. This was the key-note of the Unitarian Conference 
held in Chicago, Oct. 15-17, 1929. 

Not in a generation has there been a more optimistic spirit 
at any Unitarian gathering. The three hundred delegates and 
their Chicago hosts made a company of which it was a pleasure 
to be a part. The catholicity of spirit was such that this high 
tide of liberal religious hope must inevitably sweep Universalists 
and all other progressive, free thinking people along with it. 

On the first evening of the conference the young people held 
a meeting and a banquet. They expected sixty people at the 
banquet and a hundred and sixty appeared. 

The same evening the second session of the main conference 
was held in the ball room of Hotel Drake. Sidney Hillman, 
general secretary of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America, was expected as a speaker, but he was obliged to cancel 
his engagement and in his place came Professor Mullenbach, a 
professor in Chicago University, member of the Chicago school 
board and the head of the Industrial Relations department of 
the clothing manufacturing firm of Hart, Schaffner and Marx, 
who spoke on “‘Modern Industry in Its Relation to Religion.’’ 

He started by showing the difference between the industrial 
life of to-day and the old type. Summed up in a sentence, it is 
the difference between the United States Steel Corporation, 


‘employing in fifteen states four hundred thousand workers, and 


the one man shop employing an apprentice. In the old days of 
the home industries and small factories the young man who 
wished to learn a trade spent an apprenticeship of three years, 
coming in close contact with his employer, often living in his 
home, going to the same church, and being in many ways on 
terms of social equality; often marrying his employer’s daughter 
and eventually taking over the business. The worker knew his 
boss and his fellow craftsmen. 

“What,’’ said Professor Mullenbach, ‘‘can the head of the 

United States Steel Corporation in a New York office possibly 
know about Pat Sibensky who works for the firm in Gary, In- 
diana? Here we have the key to the whole situation. Industry 
has become depersonalized. There is no personal point of con- 
taet between the employer and the worker except the pay en- 
velope. ; 
“The new type of industry puts the individual to one task, 
one kind of work. To sit and make buttonholes in a clothing 
factory all day destroys the creative impulse. The tailor no 
longer has a special pride in making a suit that is a credit to his 
particular skill. A factory suit passes through one hundred and 
fifty hands before it goes to the customer. 

“What is the labor struggle? It is the struggle for power— 
of labor collectively versus capital. Power is never given. It 
is taken. No employer ought to surrender power unless labor 
is strong enough to force him. No labor organization is entitled 
to power until it is capable of using it. The real labor problem 
is, What is labor going to do with power when it gets it? 

“We must never forget that the workers are the people. 
Labor is not a commercial problem. It is an ethical problem. 
Suecess in the labor movement depends upon an ideal, a stand- 
ard. The Amalgamated Clothing Workers can not afford to 
work for a man who is not making a profit. A profit in business 
means ability to pay higher wages. The labor union leaders 
feel the responsibility of helping the employers run their business 
at a profit, and in more than one instance a labor leader has 
taken hold with the owner of a business to enable the latter to be 
more successful. If you have the good will of the labor union 
all things are possib’e. 

“One reason why there is labor unrest is because the workers 
want an opportunity of expression. On the banner of a body of 
marching strikers a few years ago were these words, ‘We want 
bread, and we want roses.’ Labor aspirations involve more 


than the necessities of life. Labor and the church should join 
in recognizing human values and human worth. Our objectives 
should coincide.”’ 

Dr. Mullenbach’s address began a stream of social interest 
and expression which ran all through the cofference, and it is 
safe to say that the fruits of these discussions will bear fruit far 
into the future. 

The address of Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach, editor of the 
Christian Register, struck a new note in Unitarian polemics. 
His subject was ‘““Theology,’’ a theme that has been taboo on 
the programs of the denomination for some years. Dr. Dieffen- 
bach asserted that theology is still a vital theme, and that there 
can be no real religious interest without theology. In view of the 
verbal warfare which has taken place between theists and human- 
ists recently, many of Dr. Dieffenbach’s hearers felt that he did 
an especially valuable piece of work in showing that theistic 
conceptions can be expressed only in humanistic terms. An 
orthodox Christian critic might have charged him with nega- 
tion when he proceeded by a process of elimination to show that 
while we must have theology in religion it does not necessarily 
follow that we are bound to accept the old theological ideas. 

Incidentally, it may be well to state that the fear sometimes 
expressed by outsiders that the humanistic-theistic controversy 
may split the Unitarian denomination has about as much founda- 
tion as a rumor that Senator Hefin may become the Pope of 
Rome. 

Most of the conference sessions were held at Hotel Drake, 
the headquarters, one of the finest hotels on the continent. We 
get a favorable glimpse of the character of its management from 
a little card that is placed under glass in each of the eight hundred 
guest rooms, reading: ‘‘We desire to co-operate to the fullest ex- 
tent with the Prohibition Administrator in obeying ithe Federal 
and State Laws, and have signed an agreement to that effect. 
We respectfully request that our guests do not put our business 
and property in jeopardy by bringing liquor on to our premises. 
The responsibility rests with you. The Drake Hotel Company.” 

One of the features of the conference was the division into 
several groups of the people interested in various activities of 
church life. In these small group conferences there were pa- 
pers and addresses and discussions which were summed up at 
the end and presented by some one present delegated for that 
purpose to the general conference. 

The first series of these group conferences was held on the 
morning of Wednesday, Oct. 16, taking up such topics as ‘“‘Char- 
acter Education in the Church School,” “Personal Adjustments,’’ 
“Parish Organization,’ “The Church School Curriculum,”’ ‘‘So- 
cial Adjustments,’’ and “‘Reaching the Public.” 

A notable feature of the three days of meeting was the array 
of fine speakers who were on the program. Oratory was second- 
ary, ideas paramount. Religious education was clearly a sub- 
ject of interest. Not all the fine things said were uttered by 
the speakers announced. In this matter of religious education 
people from both within and without the denomination were 
heard. Dr. Joseph M. Artman, general secretary of the Re- 
ligious Education Association, a national organization interested 
in giving children and young people instruction along lines of 
liberal religion, headed one session of a group conference. The 
Rey. Lyman V. Rutledge, president of the Unitarian Sunday 
Schoo] Society, is another well known religious educator, and 
there were such men as Prof. Charles H. Lyttle of the Meadville 
Theological School, the Rev. Edwin Fairley, a secretary of the 
Department of Religious Education of the Unitarian denomina- 
tion, and others who are taking a keen interest in the religious 
education work. One man came home from this conference 
with the firm conviction that if any person has a zeal to do 
good to the children it is not necessary to belong to any long 
named societies, no matter how well they are doing, but the op- 
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portunity is open wherever there is a Sunday school and a group 
of children in a church, for here we are free to assist in educating 
ethically, morally and spiritually the men and women of to- 
morrow, and in proportion to the success we have in this work will 
we have good citizenship and the finest human character in the 
future. 

One of the interesting speakers heard was Prof. G. J. Heer- 
ing of Leyden University, Holland. Professor Heering, who 
speaks excellent English with a slight Dutch accent, will lec- 
ture at both the Crane Divinity School and the Meadville Theo- 
logical School during his stay of several months on this side of the 
Atlantic. At his home university he is professor of History and 
Doctrine. He belongs to a Dutch sect called the Remonstrants, 
corresponding in views somewhat to the Universalists in this 
country. The Remonstrants have had an organic church life 
for a little over three hundred years and have never been very 
numerous, but, like progressive thinking religionists the world 
over, they have been pioneers in liberal religious thought in 
Holland. They have been strenuous advocates of freedom and 
toleration. At Chicago Professor Heering spoke to the ministers 
on ‘‘Free Religion in Europe,’”’ giving the status of the liberal 
religious bodies in the various countries of Europe. 

One of the most interesting preachers now in the Unitarian 
Church is the Rev. Preston Bradley of the People’s Church, or 
Uptown Temple, in Chicago. It is safe to say that for the first 
time a considerable number of his ministerial colleagues have 
become acquainted with him. Dr. Bradley began his ministry 
as a Presbyterian, but soon found his views expanding and 
gradually he outgrew the creed of his church. In due time he 
separated from his denomination and with his congregation 
carries on an independent movement. Feeling the need of fel- 
lowship and the advantages of union with some denomina- 
tional body, they affiliated with the Unitarians seven years ago. 
One of the best and biggest sessions of the conference was held 
in his church. The Uptown Temple is a fine new building, in 
proportions and arrangements not very different from the well 
known Tremont Temple in Boston, but much more artistic. It 
seats about thirty-six hundred people and it is filled every Sun- 
day morning. 

The Wednesday night meeting was held here with about 
twelve hundred people present. ‘The first speaker was the Rev. 
Anna Garlin Spencer, D. D., of New York, and no speaker on 
the program proved a greater attraction than this little old woman 
with a youthful, alert brain. 

Dr. Spencer received a great ovation as she appeared upon 
the platform. The audience of twelve hundred people rose 
and gave her round after round of applause. In fact her speech 
marked the high tide of the conference in enthusiasm and interest. 
She took up her subject, ‘‘The Need for a Reinterpretation of 
Religion in Terms of Modern Life,’’ under five heads: the family, 
the church, the state, the school, the industrial order. She de- 
fined each in a pithy, epigrammatic way, as: ‘“The church is the 
name of every organization for the idealism of man.” “The 
social order is the way in which we get our living.” 

She dwelt especially upon the family relations, this being 
her main theme, emphasizing the emancipation of women through 
a long, slow, painful process of social evolution. She said that 
it was the old Anglo-Saxon law which first gave a woman the 
right not to marry the man she hated. The first thing that a 
woman could own in the way of property was the cupboard. 
Dr. Spencer said: ‘‘Now woman need not marry, but once it 
was her only means of support. If you have to take anything 
you can get, you take it. No woman needs to stay married now 
if she does not want to. Recently I heard of a woman who has 
been married three times to the same man. Until the end of 
the last century the laws were such that a woman could not own 
property, or have legal right to her own children in many coun- 
tries. Is it any wonder that she stuck when married?” 

Following Dr. Spencer was the Rev. Charles Clayton Mor- 
rison, D. D., of Chicago. He took as his theme ‘‘World Affairs,’’ 
making an eloquent plea for international peace and good-will. 
Dr. Morrison was present as a guest of the French Government 


at the time that the Kellogg Peace Pact was signed in Paris. 
He said: 

“The relation of religion to world affairs does not change 
world affairs, but it does change the character of religion. Re- 
ligion has engaged itself with other matters than world peace 
except at Christmas. This decade has been a peace decade. 
Usually an intense peace period follows war. Other peace 
periods following other wars have run down; this peace period 
does not run down. The peace movement was never so in- 
tense as itis now. During the past twenty-five years there has 
been great progress. Only three years ago the Geneva Confer- 
ence failed. Stanley Baldwin, the English statesman, instead of 
being at Geneva was in Canada, so little importance did he at- 
tach to the conference. The New York World did right in 
criticising him editorially for being absent from the seat of 
government when such an important international gathering was 
going on. I stand trembling that the peace movement is going 
so fast. Things are going as fast as they healthfully can. The 
meeting of MacDonald and Hoover is a matter of supreme im- 
portance. The Kellogg Pact has undoubtedly kept China and 
Russia from open warfare at the present time. Five great na- 
tions, Italy, France, Japan, Great Britain and the United States, 
will soon come together in London for the purpose of talking 
about disarmament.’’ The speaker closed his address with a 
graphic account of the scene in Paris when Stresemann and the 
other representatives of the great nations recently at war signed 
the Kellogg pact. 

At the business session the last day of the conference greet- 
ings and messages of good will were sent to several other religious. 
organizations. The following word of greeting was sent to the 
Universalists: 


Resolved: That the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion assembled in General Conference at Chicago, Illi- 
nois, October 15, 16 and 17, send to our Universalist 
comrades, gathered in General Convention at Wash- 
ington, D. C., its cordial greetings. We bid you God- 
speed as you, together with us, seek the larger truth and 
the clearer light, and we pledge to you our co-operation 
in that divine quest. 

Further resolved: That Dr. U. G. B. Pierce, minis- 
ter of All Souls Church, Washington, D. C., be requested 
to convey this message of greeting and good-will to 
the Universalist General Convention. 


The crowning event of the conference was the laying of the 
corner-stone of a new church building for the First Unitarian 
Church of Chicago, and the induction of the Rev. Sidney Bruce 
Snow, D. D., as president of the Meadville Theological School. 
The induction took place in the chapel of Chicago University, 
one of the finest specimens of Gothic church architecture in 
America. At the appointed hour several hundred theological 
students, ministers, teachers and scholars from all over America 
marched up the great aisle of the church in the presence of a 
vast audience. The procession was interesting from the fact 
that all who took part in it were dressed in their scholastic gowns, 
including bachelors, masters, and doctors having a multitude of 
degrees. The bits of color from the various hoods and stoles 
relieved the black of the gowns and lent a touch of the pictur- 
esque to the occasion. As all were seated I noted that Dean 
Lee S. McCollester was seated right across the aisle from me.. 
Another eminent Universalist, the Hon. Roger S. Galer, was 
also present. 

Summing up the whole conference one may say that it can 
be criticised at one point. It was too high powered. So packed 
with activities and permeated with problems was it, that it was 
exhausting. On the other hand it left those who attended it 
with a feeling of buoyancy to know that the Liberal Gospel is. 
such a power in the land, and they came away feeling that here 
is no dying languishing cause, but a church which, knowing all. 
the difficulties before it, feels the urge and the power to accept 
the challenge of conservatism and face it with the militant cour- 
age born of an assurance of eventual victory. 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON BIRTH CONTROL 


Following is the report of the committee appointed by the 
trustees of the Universalist General Convention to investigate 
birth control and its bearings on religion, presented at the Wash- 
ington Convention, Oct. 23-26, 1929. 

Introduction. It is our obligation as sentient beings to 
recognize the facts of life which growing experience reveals. It 
is our added duty, as members of a religious body that proclaims 

_ religion as an exalted way of living, to deal with these facts in a 
consecrated fashion, and use them to highest ends. 

Your Committee was appointed to investigate the relation- 
ship between religious living and the practise of birth control. 
In a survey of the field we find that the control of conception is 
not a theory which we may accept or reject, but is actually one 
of the most important facts of modern life, giving to man the 
power to control the future of the race. 

Misconceptions. Misconceptions as to the purpose of 
birth control largely grow out of the confusion of contraception 
with abortion and obscene practises, which arose through the 
passage of the Comstock laws by Congress and twenty-four 
states in 1873. These laws prohibited the transmission of all 
contraceptive knowledge, although contraception itself is not 
illegal, and medical science and obscenity were included in one 
ill-considered prohibition. 

Definition. Birth control is the prevention of conception 
only, and is not the destruction of embryonic life, which is abor- 
tion. It involves the conscious contro! of procreation, with re- 
sultant important bearings on social and individual life. The 
more important for our purpose are as follows. 

International Peace. Work for international peace is to- 
day accepted as a religious duty. There is a general consensus 
of opinion among sociologists and economists that over-popu- 

‘lation in any country is a serious menace to world peace, and a 
basic cause leading up to war. Where birth control is under- 
stood, there is a voluntary reduction in the birth-rate as popula- 
tion-pressure and the cost of living rise. With the knowledge 
available to all classes, population-pressure as a cause for war 
is automatically removed. Limitation of population, which 
follows when contraception is known, is the only ultimate solu- 
tion for the problem of international relationships. 

Social Welfare. While the care of the poor and unfor- 
tunate has always been accepted as a religious obligation, the 
emphasis to-day is on the removal of the causes of poverty and 
suffering. The birth-rate among the provident classes is pro- 
portionately lower than that among the improvident and irre- 
sponsible, due to a knowledge of contraception. As the social 
and intellectual level rises, the bearing of children is kept within 
the limits of the family resources. Birth control enables parents 
to avoid having more children than they can support, and 
destitution and the resultant need for charity are reduced. 

The Child. Child welfare is especially within the prov- 
ince of the church. A large contributing factor in the problem 
of child labor is the family too large for adequate parental sup- 
port, which birth-control remedies. 

Social health workers are agreed that a large part of a high 
infant mortality comes from too large families. Developmental 
and contagious diseases flourish in overcrowded districts. A 
high birth-rate produces a high death-rate; fewer babies better 
born lower the death-rate. 

Housing congestion on the lower economic levels is recog- 
nized as creating conditions which produce the children who 
crowd our juvenile courts and matriculate into our criminal 
classes. Centers of youthful crime and of over-population are 
found to coincide. 

Crime. A dependable estimate as to the direct cost in- 
volved in the identification, disposition, maintenance and treat- 
ment of our dependent and delinquent classes in the United 
States is placed conservatively at five billion dollars a year. 
This is almost three times the amount spent annually for the 
maintenance of the public school system. Wisdom in the field 
of philanthropy dictates that prevention is a more important 
element than relief or cure. Making contraception generally 
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available would strike at one root of this stupendous burden upon 
those who by taxation and charity are forced to care for the ever- 
productive defective classes. 

Vice. Prostitution and commercialized vice are contributed 
to largely by delayed marriage, due principally to economic 
causes. Knowledge of contraception enables young people to 
marry early and wait until their incomes are sufficient before 
having children, in the meantime enjoying a Wholesome sexual 
life. 

The haunting fear on the part of wives of unwanted or 


-physically disastrous pregnancy against which they are warned 


without remedy by their physicians often drives their husbands 
to prostitutes. Birth control renders this fear unnecessary and 
removes this support to prostitution. 

Ilegitimacy. 35,000 white children are born out of 
wedlock in the United States each year, and probably not more 
than 70 per cent survive the first year, according to govern- 
ment reports. Those who survive are largely deprived of home 
life, and in a large proportion of cases the public must assume 
the burden of their support. A knowledge of contraception 
would materially relieve this situation and its attendant injustice 
to the unwanted child. : 

If it be said that the fear of child-bearing is a deterrent to 
illicit relations, the fact remains that such relations do exist, and 
that the deliberately immoral have contraceptive knowledge 
even though illegally acquired, while illegitimacy occurs prin- 
cipally in the case of the unsophisticated, who are swept away in 
spite of fear. 

The question is one of preventing the greater evils of il- 
legitimacy and abortion, and there can be no doubt but that 
these real evils outweigh any problematical evil following the 
legalizing of contraception. 

There is no evidence to prove that women are virtuous only 
because of ignorance and fear, and not because of moral integ- 
rity. The morality of knowledge is higher than the morality of 
ignorance. The strongest factor in the prevention of vice is a 
moral sentiment which grows out of teaching the young the 
knowledge, beauty and sacredness of sex relations consecrated by 
real love. 

Abortion. A conservative estimate of the number of 
criminal abortions in the United States indicates a tremendous 
amount of needless suffering and degradation. With birth 
control information accessible, women are able to avoid undesired 
pregnancy. Woman bears the greater risk in child-bearing, and 
should have the knowledge to enable her to be mistress of her 
own body and decide her own maternal destiny. Woman is not 
free until she possesses this power. 

Maternal Health. Over 25,000 women die of child-birth 
in the United States every year, placing this country near the 
bottom of the list among civilized nations.. Most of these 
deaths are preventable, for they are due largely to physical con- 
ditions or general disease existing before conception took place. 
Both maternal and infant mortality are reduced when women 
are able to postpone pregnancy until their health is such that 
they can stand the strain of child-bearing and give birth to 
healthy children. A knowledge of birth control saves mothers 
and children, prevents the creation of orphans, and preserves 
homes. 

The Family. Under modern economic conditions a 
worth-while life can be assured only when the size of the family 
is kept within the bounds of subsistence, as uncontrolled fertility 
tends to lower living standards. Marriage to-day therefore 
presents the alternative of an eventual negation of the sexual 
life which may be physically or morally disastrous and lead to 
extramarital relations, or the acceptance of birth control. Mo- 
nogamy can be rendered a feasible institution and the welfare of 
the family safeguarded only when conception is controlled. 

Parenthood. We of the larger faith look upon all chil- 
dren as offspring of the Divine, and parenthood as such a noble 
and worthy undertaking that it should never be left to accident 
or chance. Simple humanity affirms that every child has the 
right to be wanted and well-born. Christian ethics demands it. 
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Parenthood should be undertaken voluntarily and intelligently, 
with due regard for the mother’s health, the welfare of previous 
children, and the future best interest of all members of the 
family. This is to-day the practise of the most intelligent group 
in every civilized country. 

It is just and right that less fortunately situated groups 
should have the same opportunity to regulate their family life, 
for their own good and for the good of civilization. At present 
this is prevented in the United States by restrictive legislation, 
which makes the acquiring or imparting of contraceptive in- 
formation illegal and stigmatizes the practise of the most in- 
telligent and moral section of the population as obscene. 

Recommendations. This committee finds that birth 
control is one of the most practicable means of race betterment, 
and hereby recommends: 

1. That this Convention urge the immediate repea] of such 
federal and state laws as interfere with the prescription of con- 
traception by physicians; and 

2. That where legal barriers do not exist, socially minded 
persons be urged to establish in every center of population clinics 
where’ those needing it may receive contraceptive advice under 
medical supervision. 

L. Griswold Williams, 
Reading, Pa. 
Martin M. Brown, 
North Adams, Mass. 
Effie McCollum Jones, 
Webster City, Iowa. 
Herbert P. Morrell, 
Canton, N. Y. 
Cornelius A. Parker, 
Boston, Mass. 
Agnes M. Safford, 
Portland, Maine. 
* * * 


THOUGHTS ON THE HARVEST SEASON 
G. M. Twitchell 


We have just passed through the most marvelous season of 
all the year, when on every hand there is unmistakable evidence 
of the workings of a power far transcending the knowledge or 
comprehension of man, yet all the while working for the glory and 
richness of the children of men. At such a season one naturally 
catches a vision of something he can not comprehend, yet operat- 
ing for his benefit and enriching his surroundings. Of all the 
seasons of the year harvest is certainly the most wonderful and 
suggestive. On every hand one may read the lesson of beauty 
beyond human attainment, and in the harvest just being gathered 
find the compensating power of the Almighty, blessing those who 
have faithfully striven to do their part. 

Never was the foliage on hills and down the valleys richer 
than during these days when a master artist. has been painting 
the maples, birches, beeches and oaks, and spreading before the 
eye a picture of surpassing loveliness so rich as to kindle fresh 
desire to reach after greater knowledge of the mystery hidden in 
this transformation. . 

Who can understand the process by which the single seed 
planted under the surface of the warm earth springs into newness 
of life and produces so bountifully? Years ago I planted a single 
pumpkin seed in an open space to see what it would do. Train- 
ing the vine east, west, north and south, when it reached eighteen 
feet each way I nipped the end and buried the same. By the 
time the fruit was ripe the multiplied branches covered the ground 
and from this one seed we gathered sixty-two specimens weigh- 
ing two pounds or more. Opening one of these of medium size 
I took out 679 seeds, and then the marvel grew in my mind, for, 
if each one had as many seeds as this one, and each seed was 
given the same opportunity to develop, and covered as much 
ground, I had seed enough, from that one seed, to plant more 
than 800 acres. We say this is the profligacy of nature, but to 
my mind it is but evidence of the response of that power which is 
constantly manifesting itself for the glory of man. 


It is the same with the corn where we plant a single seed and 
receive two, three, four and even 500 kernels on an ear, and three, 
and sometimes four ears to a stalk, yielding enough from one 
kernel to cover from an eighth to a quarter of anacre. Wecuta 
seven-ounce potato into five to seven sections, and plant fifteen 
to seventeen bushels to the acre, and gather three, four, six and 
even eleven hundred bushels as the crop. 

It is the mystery of this multiplication which may well cause 
us to pause and think back of what we see and do to the first great 
cause without which there could be no harvest. Who can tell by 
what process this wonderful transformation goes on for our 
benefit? Either there is a law which we can not fathom, working 
continually, or else all we see is but the work of chance, and, be- 
cause we go on year after year realizing in accord with our ef- 
forts, there must come the fact that chance could not provide in 
this manner, and we must fall back upon God working in all 
nature for the best advancement of His children. 

Who can tell how the apple grows or by what mysterious 
power it takes from the sun and air and water within its veins 
the elements which give us the richest coloring we can imagine? 
Explain all this and tell us why it is that the same power which 
gives us the colors in the McIntosh or Baldwin will give the rich 
green of the Greening or Transparent right alongside. We say it 
is that the tree follows the law of its growth, but that does not 
cover the problem. The fact is that in the coloring of the leaves, 
the beauty of the fruit on the trees, the largeness of the yield in 
any and every crop in garden or field, the perfume of the beauti- 
ful flowers, in all these human intelligence can only work upon 
the outside, and knows not the operations of the greater power 
by which and through which all these things come. It is be- 
cause of all this that it is well for us to think back and try to 
realize what is involved, for in so doing faith in the power which 
creates and sustains all this would be strengthened and our rela- 
tion to that power would naturally be awakened. There is more 
to life on the farm than simply growing crops and feeding stock, 
and when we seek for the hidden lesson we will find our way to 
larger and stronger faith in eternal verities.—Rural New Yorker. 

? * * * 


THANKSGIVING 


New England gave the day to the nation. It originated 
with the devout Pilgrims, and from 1621 it outranked even Uhrist- 
mas as a family festival. Christmas had sacerdotal associations; 
Thanksgiving was their own invention, a spontaneous expression 
of their spirit and their aspirations. When Governor John Jay 
tried to establish such a day in the state of New York, as an ~ 
annual institution, his political opponents charged him with fo- 
menting religious prejudices. Governor Clinton was more suc- _ 
cessful, but the New York Thanksgiving did not coincide with 
that of New England. From New England and New York, as 
population trended westward, the custom spread over the coun- 
try. In 1783, Governor John Hancock issued the first proc- 
lamation in the free state of Massachusetts, expending a good 
deal of rhetoric in the document, and assigning Thursday, Dec. 
11, as the time of observance. It was through the laborious 
efforts of Mrs. Sarah Josepha Hale, covering twenty years, that 
the day came to be a national institution. In the middle of the 
year 1863 Lincoln issued a great proclamation for a national 
thanksgiving, and with the coming of peace there came the regu- 
lar observance of one of the most pleasing and historically sig- 
nificant of all our customs. 

It is an American institution, a family day, with a feast as 
its feature, an expression of good-will and of fraternity, which is 
what the breaking of bread together has been designed to be from 
far back in the dim ages past. The more American the dishes 
served the better. Pumpkin pie, cranberries, turkey, potatoes, 
oysters, all these are peculiarly American. The foreign visitor 
never can know or see America until he has been in an American 
home on Thanksgiving day. May the time be far off when the 
apartment house and the hotel shall rob us of this custom. The 
ideal would be to journey out of the city to the old homestead on 
the hilltop, with the mountains in the distance, and there in the 
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old room, amidst the old surroundings, to renew fellowships and 
recall memories too good to be allowed to lapse. That would be 
a real New England setting for a real New England observance. 
The day will not vanish, no matter how urban the population 
may become. It may be kept somewhat differently, amidst 
different surroundings, but it will endure, because the spirit on 
which it is founded will endure. The idea of the day is deep- 
seated in the human heart, and as long as hearts beat in tune 


with our historic past, they will demand that this day be kept.— 


Boston Herald. 


* * * 


HELP FIND THIS COUPLE 


How a couple more than seventy years old, and of nativity, 
features, color and language that should make them immediately 
recognizable anywhere, could drop out of sight in a day and by 
some seeming magic render futile all attempts at discovery is a 
two-year-old mystery that an Atlanta, Ga., woman tirelessly 
continues her thus-far unavailing efforts to solve. 

Mr. and Mrs. Joe Hijo—born in India; features, character- 
istic; color, black; speech, Hindu and broken English; his hair 
and beard almost white; her hair long, straight, usually braided; 
both feeble, perhaps destitute—these are the objects of the search 
carried on by Miss Leo Morris, charged with the duty of provid- 
ing the aged couple with a home to the end of their days. 

Leaving home after the death of Mr. and Mrs. Nicholas 
Peter Pogose, by whom they were brought to New York from 
Calcutta as servants in 1886, Mr. and Mrs. Hijo went from place 


_ to place, living, it is said, at Newburgh, N. Y., Ringwood, N. J., 


West Englewood, N. J., Hilburn, N. Y., and Tappan and Orange- 
burg, N. Y. They left Orangeburg in October, 1927. Since 
then their whereabouts has become a mystery. 

Miss Morris, in continuing her search, is performing a labor 
of love. It was one of the last requests of Mr. and Mrs. Pogose, 
who died about seven years ago, that she care for the couple. 

Recent reports indicate that Mr. and Mrs. Hijo may be in 
New Jersey, Connecticut, Massachusetts, Delaware or Wash- 
ington City. 

Miss Morris has offered a reward of $150 for information 
about the old couple. Her address is Box 784, Atlanta, Ga. 

* * * 
THE PARABLES OF SAFED THE SAGE 
A Parable of the Castles in the Sand 


Where we go bathing in the good old summertime, there is 
Sand; and every year I have a few Joads drawn in, that it may 
keep fresh and clean. And the younger of my Grandchildren 
dig there and play, partly in the Sand and partly in the Water. 
And they build Great Works, even Castles, and Walls. 

And there came unto me the Red-headed Little Sister of the 
Daughter of the Daughter of Keturah, and the Black-eyed and 


_ Black-headed two sons of my Youngest Son, and the Tow-headed 


small son of my Eldest son, and they said, Grandfather, may we 
have Three Little Pine Trees? 

So I went with them where the Young Pines were too Thick, 
and we took up Three small ones for their Castle. 

And they came again, and said, May we have Two Little 
Oak Trees? 

And I went with them where Oaks were too thick, and we 
took up Two Young Oaks. 

And they came again, and said, May we have this Short 


Length of Iron Pipe? 


And they had it. 

And they came again, and said, May we have these Two 
Lengths of Tile?: ; 

And I said, See that ye lose none of this Material in the 
Water, lest some of it cut little feet. 

And they said, We will be Careful. 

Now they played with that Contraption every day for 
it may have been a week. And the Sun rose not early enough for 
them to begin; and they were reluctant to stop for their Lunch: 
and they protested when night came and would have gone Joshua 
one better if they could. And I sate at my desk a bow-shot from 


them, farther back in the Woods, and J heard them chattering as 
busily as might be, with never an accident or a dispute. 

And [ said, as I have said a thousand times, My Grand- 
children are the Very Best that ever were, and they keep getting 
better all the time. 

Then the children got a Great Idea, and they evolved a 
Stupendous System of Waterworks with their Castles. And 
they arranged to Pour Water into one Inclosure and have it 
flow into Moats and Trenches and on down to the Lake. And 
they borrowed nearly all the Buckets in the Kitchen to assist 
them. 

And they said, When it is all done, we will bring All the 
Grown Folk, and display our work and charge them Five Pence 
each. 

’ And I think it would have been worth the Price. 

But they agreed that Grandfather should come in free, and 
they gave reasons which I am Too Modest to repeat; but I am 
glad they think as they do. 

But when it was All Finished, and there was Not One More 
Improvement which any of them could think about, then did 
they suddenly Lose Interest, and they abandoned the Plant 
altogether, not even taking back the Iron Pipe and the Tile; and 
there still is one Bucket which I suspect is in the Bottom of the 
Lake. 

Now I considered this, and I said, O my God, is it on this 
wise that Thou hast made man, always striving after Perfection, 
and when it approacheth, finding it too Dull to be Interesting? 
Is this the meaning of that Thou hast done, putting Eternity into 
the heart of men, and setting them to striving for what they can 
never attain and would not enjoy if they did attain it? Is it for 
this Thou hast placed us here on earth where Struggle is Essen- 
tial to Existence, and that Thou hast set before us the hope of a 
Heaven where we may Strive On? 

And I said, O my God, take me not to a Completed Heaven; 
but let me sti!l pile up my Sand-castles and Shore-water'systems; 
and when they are in danger of perfection, give me grace to 
think of something else. So enable me in this and every world 
to enter into Thy Kingdom as do the children. 


THE AMERICAN RED CROSS 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


PEN PICTURES OF PROGRESSIVE 
To.the Editor of the Leader: 

I have to admit that Progressive fooled me. I really 
thought his demand for more democratic control of the Leader 
was serious and sincere. I have tried to imagine the kind of man 
who could write such a letter. I have pictured him as a middle- 
aged or elderly man—perhaps one of those “elder statesmen”’ 
you have been writing about—of a domineering type, whose 
natural desire to have his own way has been intensified by the 
fact that he has usually had it, and who would be perfectly satis- 
fied with the present management of the Leader if the editor’s 
views always agreed with his. 

But now comes his second letter, with its allusions to autoc- 
racy and George III and taxation without representation, and I 
realize that it is alla joke. Progressive is not only “‘one of our 
useful ministers,’’ as you describe him, he is also one of our 
choicest humorists. I shall have to make a new and very dif- 
ferent picture of him. He belongs in the class with Elmo Robin- 
son, who wrote that delicious reaction objecting to our laughing 
at Unitarian jokes because we have jokes enough in the Uni- 
versalist ministry. I thought he was serious till I got half-way 
through his letter. 

There is the same deceptive plausibility about Progressive’s 
second letter. ‘If our church as at present managed is a free 
church, it is safe to assume that if it adds one other item to its 
administration, the church paper, that too will be free.” How 
obvious, how logical]! If you are free, anything which you con- 
trol is free. If the Southern slaveholders were free, their slaves 
were free. If the warden of a prison is a free man, the prisoners 
under his control are free. When the General Convention 
controls our church paper the paper will be free—free to ad- 
vocate the policies of the Convention, free to praise the work of 
the officials, free to refrain from adverse criticism, free to with- 
hold constructive suggestions involving any change. 

There will be freedom in other ways, too. People who don’t 
like the Leader under its new management any better than Mr. 
Whippen likes it now, will be free (as they are now) to attack it 
on the floor of the Convention; and every man who thinks he 
would make a good editor will be free to work for the election 
of officials who agree with him. In fact, there will be all the 
makings for a free fight, and a good time will be had by all. 

Dr. Marshall’s clear and convincing statement, showing 
how truly democratic is the present control of the Publishing 


House, will of course make no difference to Progressive. Hu-- 


morists do not bother much with facts and they do not like to be 
asked to explain their jokes. So we can not expect Progressive 
to tell us what he means by saying he has no voice in his State 
Convention. But Mr. Whippen is serious about this matter 
—as he is about everything—and I hope he will explain why con- 
trol by State Conventions—which are much closer to the rank 
and file than the.General Convention—is autocratic, while con- 
trol by the General Convention would be democratic. 
A.F. 


* * 


DR. MARSHALL’S FACTS 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

And now the heavy artillery is opening up and Dr. Marshall 
is shelling our position that the Leader as the organ of the church 
should be under the management of the church itself. 

It is true, as Dr. Marshall claims, that the Leader in its 
management has been democratized since its early days, but it is 
far from being as representatively managed as it should be. He 
cites the fact that State Conventions and the General Conven- 
tion furnish members of the board of trustees of the Publishing 
House, but he did not add the further ‘‘fact’’ that seldom do any 
of the trustees attend the meetings save those in the vicinity of 
Boston. Everything west of the Connecticut River is prac- 
tically unrepresented at the meetings. The real fact is the 


management of the Leader and its policies are largely the crea- 
tion of Dr. Marshall and a few of his Fastern friends. New 
York State, Pennsylvania, the West, the South, have no voice 
in it. 

This could not be the case if the Board of Trustees of the 
General Convention controlled our church paper. One of their 
meetings would find the West represented by the President, Dr. 
Frank D. Adams, of Detroit, Mich., Dr. L. W. Brigham of Chi- 
cago, Dr. Eftie McCollum Jones of Webster City, Iowa, and 
Dr. Walter H. Macpherson of Joliet, Ill. The South would have 
the Rey. Clinton Scott of Atlanta, Georgia, and Dr. F. W. Ballou 
of Washington, D. C., while New York State would have the 
chairman of the Board, Louis Annin Ames of New York City. 
It is idle to claim that the present Board of Trustees of the Pub- 
lishing House is as representative as the General Convention’s 
Board, to which in addition to the names I have given must be 
added from the East Robert Wi Hill of Salem, Mass., Victor 
Friend of Melrose, Mass., Dr. John Sayles of Maine and George 
E. Danforth of New Famine: only two of whom, Hill and 
Friend, are Publishing House trustees. 

If we are looking for facts that bear on the question here 
they are. As I am hoping for better things I still sign myself, 


Progressive. 
* * 


TWO KINDS OF PEOPLE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Didn’t some one once say that there are two kinds of people 
in the world, those who do something and those who tell how it 
could be done much better? 

SPB: 

Harrisburg, Pa. 


* * 


MR. HERSEY IN SERIOUS MOOD 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I presume that the Leader ee nat object to subpestions if 
made, as Mark Twain would say, ‘“‘in a respectful manner.”’ 

I have for years read ‘‘every word’’ in the Leader, conse- 
quently all that has been said on all sides in ‘‘Reactions’’ (which 
I am tempted to call, at times a “cross’’-section of our con- ~ 
stituency). I regret deeply—yes, I object to it strenuously— — 
that some of the contributors and critics will not favor the rest _ 
of us with their names. Whatever may be their attitudes and ~ 
motives, and I am sure they are of the best in most cases, I al- | 
ways feel that the critic would not say over his own published 
signature that which he says over a nom de plume, or some such 
indefinite and almost impersonal title as some use. Why not 
let us have the names of all writers? If they are unwilling to 
stand for what they say, let them remain unheard. I believe this 
is fair play, and that I am only reacting as many others are | 
reacting. F 

But this is not what I started to say. I offer the following 
suggestion as a solution of the problems which seem to vex so 
many reactors: 

Why not have a brand new editor every six months? If 
possible, he should be an invertebrate, a man either without con- ~ 
victions and opinions, or else willing to suppress them. [I limit 
his tenure to six months not only because by that time he would 
begin to have some positive convictions, but also that we should ~ 
at all costs avoid becoming stereotyped in our denominational © 
organ. And wouldn’t this be more democratic, this passing the 
office around and giving some of the reactors themselves the 
opportunity to show us how a religious weekly should be edited? 

I stipulate that the editor should either have no convictions 
or else have suppressed desires, because, whatever they are, they 
will arouse antagonism on the part of some of the constituency, 
especially that part which prefers to remain anonymous. 

My second suggestion along this line is that the office of 
publication should be moved twice a year, going at least as far 
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west as. Chicago, and no farther east than Boston. Why be 
slaves to the silly fashion of thinking that our Leader can be 
published best, or only, where there is plenty of iodine in the 
atmosphere, in ‘‘the land of the bean and the cod?” 

My final suggestion is that the Leader be taken from under 
its present management and given over to a voluntary board 
of directors, chosen with regard to geographical distribution, and 
eligible to only one term of three months each. 

Tf these suggestions of mine are adopted I believe we shall 
jsatisfy all classes of readers, except those who like the Leader 
as it now is and the editor at present in office. 

But why consider them? Down with oligarchy, and up 
with democracy! Down with settled convictions and positive 
opinions, and up with impulsive and passionate utterance! 
Down with any “leader” and up with any “‘yielder!’’ What- 
ever the name, whatever the cost, let democracy triumph! 

Is it too much to hope that these suggestions will be taken 
in the “spirit in which they are written?” 

Harry Adams Hersey (my true name). 


9 


Canton, N. Y. 


* * 


THANK GOD FOR FRANK D. ADAMS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Thank God for Frank D. Adams! 

Amen to his 1929 General Convention address! 

That courageous call to a searching of hearts and renewal 
of service is the touch of pentecostal fire. God grant we may 
recognize it and respond! 

Instead of shriveling up in petty self-consciousness, the 
Universalist following may yet come to forget itself in its old- 
time ardor for service of God and men. 

This is the day of great opportunity for our youth. They 
are not bound in a paralysis of retrospect. They can do and 
dare! One prays that wise leaders may arise to point the way 
and that we oldsters may keep our hearts young and hold up 
the hands of their high endeavor. — 

Anne Jenison. 

Hatfield, Penn. 

* * 


SPEAKING OF PARADOXES 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The ‘‘Elder Statesmen”’ are rebuked but not silenced. As 
you divined, they “took their medicine’’ administered by Presi- 
dent Adams, and like good sports went out to that arena for real 
men, the golf links, and “forgot it’’ in something more important. 
The incident would have been closed if you had not “rubbed it 
in” on your editorial page. Hence this “come back,’’ which 
President Adams can thank you for. 

Speaking of paradoxes, what shall we say of a president who, 
taking the chair to conduct a business session, occupies an hour 
of the precious time of the Convention in airing his personal 
grievances? Ten minutes should have been long enough, in 
fact a presiding officer should be satisfied to preside, and if he 
wishes to deliver “‘orations’’ speak to the program committee. 
Formerly we did not have the business sessions of the Conven- 
tion taken up with a long address by the president. The reports 
of the secretary and the treasurer were enough. Would it not be 
well to restore the custom? 

Paradox Number Two. Before the Universalist Church was 
born, indeed from the time of Adam and Eve, people of good 
judgment have discovered that it is poor psychology to get co- 
operation by berating people. The scolding parson wastes 
his complaints on the faithful. If the president had consumed 
his own smoke in his study at Detroit and greeted us with the 
pleasant smile he had after the members of the Convention be- 
gan showing him we were not what he said we were, he would 
have a pleasanter memory of his part in the Convention, and we 
should. 

A Universalist as a pessimist to the tune of five and a half 
pages of the Leader is certainly a paradox with a vengeance. 
The spokesman of Universalism would not have had to go much 


q 


farther to prove that we were all totally depraved. And with 
so much good he might have told, of the National Memorial 
Church, of living within our budget, ete. No! The keynote of 
the Convention was not the president’s address, as you would 
have your readers think, but was struck by those staunch lay- 
men, Owen D. Young, Benjamin N. Johnson of Lynn, and H. H. 
Ward of Pasadena. Their way of showing their faith in Uni- 
versalism and the Universalist Church was not in words, but in 
deeds. Under their inspiring leadership the World Peace Tower 
was dedicated free of debt and the Convention became one of 
good-will and friendliness. There is a lesson here which we 
might all lay to heart, President Adams, the Editor of the Leader, 
and your humble servant. 
An Elder Statesman. 


* * 


CORRECTION FROM SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I wish to call your attention to a paragraph in the Nov. 9 
issue of the Leader, which ‘‘reports that the first $1,000 for the 
Young Memorial Power of the National Memorial Church was 
given by the Church of the Unity, Springfield.” 

This has not been my understanding of this matter, and 
to bear out my impression I am enclosing the last issue of ‘Unity 
News” for November. In this is a marked paragraph under 
Universalist news, which states an action taken at the last 
meeting of the First Universalist Society on April 4 last, at which 
meeting the society expressed the wish to donate from the pro- 
ceeds of the sale of the church building $1,000 to the Universalist 
National Memorial Church at Washington, D. C. 

It would seem that this money came from St. Paul’s Uni- 
versalist Church instead of the»Church of the Unity, and should 
be so recorded at Headquarters and in Washington, as well as 
in the Leader. 

1 Ei. 

Springfield, Mass. 


The writer is correct. The action was taken by the First 
Universalist Society. Five hundred dollars also was given to 
the Clara Barton Home. Later (June 20, 1929) the church 
voted to give all money left in its treasury to the Doolittle Home, 
and a check for $297.24 was mailed to Dr. Charles Conklin, 
Oct. 18, 1929. The Church of the Unity is the Unitarian church 
now merged with the First Universalist Society. 2 ; 
The Editor. 

¥ oF 2c 
THE PASTOR CONFIRMS CORRECTION 
To the Editor of the Leader: . 

Among the personals in the Leader issue of Nov. 9 is an 
item reporting that the first $1,000 for the Young Tower of the 
National Memorial Church was given by the Church of the 
Unity. That is not correct. As you will see from the enclosed 
clipping the money, together with other amounts donated to 
other Universalist projects, was appropriated from the funds of 
St. Paul’s Universalist Church at the time of the merger. St. 
Paul’s is now a part of the Church of the Unity, and the money 
was voted with the sanction of all concerned. But we would 
like to have it known that the gift is, in a sense, a memorial of 
St. Paul’s long record of service in this city. 

I shall appreciate it if you will make the matter clear through 
your columns. j 

Owen Whitman Eames. 

Springfield, Mass. 

ae ‘ 
AS A NEW YORK LAWYER SEES IT 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

As a matter of course the Leader will publish full reports of 
the doings of the General Convention at Washington, showing 
that on the whole it was a real conference of religious men and 
women, properly and enthusiastically carrying on. In the 
meantime the general public (which will not see the Leader) has 
its information from the daily press, indicating that the most 
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important business of the meeting was to pass resolutions favor- 
ing the abolition of the death penalty; application of psychiatry 
to all criminals; medical certificates for marriage; sterilization of 
‘the feeble-minded; supervision instead of cernsorship—‘‘demo- 
cratic and respectful’ supervision; free speech, free press, free 
literature and free education; birth control. 

On this showing the public would be justified in drawing the 
conclusion that Universalism is not a religion, but a cult for the 
advancement of fads as a substitute for religion. The mischief is 
done and can not be recalled. 

Not one of the subjects mentioned should have heen dis- 
cussed in a religious meeting. It is a well known fact that there 
are associations for the promulgation of all these ideas, and per- 
sons interested along those lines may ally themselves with the 
appropriate groups, or hire a hall. 

In legal parlance, the reported action was ultra vires, wholly 
without the purview of church powers and duties; not binding on 
the members of the Universalist communion; but on the con- 
trary relating to matters on which good men and women may 
and do honestly differ, the interposition of which in church meet- 
ings can only tend to disturb that unity and fellowship in the 
worship of God so essential to the very existence of the church. 

It can be no aspersion upon the quality of religion or the 
righteousness of conduct of a man to have it said that he is not 
in sympathy with certain theories in the new penology, or that 
he thinks free speech is not in danger, except from propaganda 
such as that reported, which essays to further extend the exer- 
cise of the police power to a point where little would remain of 
the American ideal of the inviolability of the person; or that he 
considers the discussion of sex problems in a church conference 
and the publication thereof as a high light of the convention to 
be unseemly. It follows that it is an impertinence to attempt to 
label his religious denomination with such outgivings. 

Wilbur F. Earp. 
* * 


MR. SCOTT SIGNS HIS, NAME 


To the Ediior of the Leacer: 

This is to inform the brothers that I am the subject of the 
letter in the Leader, issue of Nov. 9, signed “‘An Advocate of 
Gentlemanliness Even among Ministers.”’ I want to promise 
the denomination, as I long since promised myself, that I shall 
oppose what ! believe to be wrong and mistaken whenever I 
find it. Also if I feel called upon to tell a brother that he has not 
behaved in a gentlemanly way, I’ll do it to his face, with all the 
risks involved, and not hide behind an anonymous letter. 

Harold Scott. 

Camp Hill, Ala. 


* * 


NO CHARGE TO SEE THE INNESS PAINTINGS 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

In the Christian Leader of Oct. 12, we note under “Reactions 
of Our Readers,’”’ a letter by Cara E. Wilcox, ‘Comment on 
Churches North and South,’’ in which occurs the following 
paragraph: 

“T know of only one other Universalist church that is open 
every afternoon in the week, that is the Church of the Good 
Shepherd at Tarpon Springs, Florida. I visited it last winter to 
see the beautiful paintings made by Inness at the request of his 
wife, to replace the windows blown out ina gale. An admission 


of 25 cents is charged to this church (the italics are ours) and Mrs. 


Richards, the wife of the minister, gives a fine lecture about 
the pictures, really preaching a sermon at the same time.”’ 

The above statement, though written in good spirit in con- 
nection with the article above referred to, is incorrect in regard 
to there being a charge for admission to the Church of the Good 
Shepherd of Tarpon Springs, to view the Inness paintings. 

Mrs. Richards brought the matter to the attention of the 
board of trustees, who advised her to write to Miss Wilcox and 
explain to her that there never had been any charge to view these 
paintings in the church at any time, but that her impression that 
a charge was made was probably gained from the fact that during 


her visit here Mrs. George Inness, Jr., was holding an exhibition 
of her late husband’s paintings in the parish hall, which joins the 
church, from January to April, 1927, a small charge of 25 cents 
being made, to be applied to the City Library fund, but really 
having no connection with the church at all, excepting that 
the exhibition was held in our parish room which joins the church. 

Miss Wilcox courteously replied to Mrs. Richards, stating 
that her party was admitted to the church through the parish 
hali, to which they had paid admittance, and thus got the im- 
pression that it was all one affair. She suggested that, being 
more familiar with the arrangements as to the Inness Exhibition 
at the time, and the daily (free) afternoon interpretation of the 
paintings in the church, we write a correction of the article re- 
ferred to. 

The feature of the George Inness, Jr., paintings in this church 
is becoming more widely known month by month, as many of the 
readers of the Christian Leader know. The first three of the 
nine paintings were from a happy thought and suggestion of Mrs. 
Inness to her husband—to paint something to take the place of 
three front windows blown out or broken by a gale about ten 
years ago. Mr. Inness was inspired to suggest the spirit of the 
Creator in the paintings by a wonderful and subtle light effect, 
and a message to the thoughtful through the subject in its treat- 
ment. 

This church is located on a large corner lot, the church facing 
one street and the parish hall the other. Prominent signs were 
placed in front of the church giving the hours (3 to 5) when the 
church would be open, and a sign pointing the way to the ex- 
hibition of sixty-four of the Inness, Jr., paintings and stating 
price of admission and the benefit. Other exhibition signs were 
in front of the parish hall. This exhibition and the application 
of the admission funds had been extensively advertised in the 
state. : 

It was evidently a mistake to allow people to go through the 
parish hall into the church when they had seen the exhibition 
pictures, for in this way it appears that some got the impression 
that admission to the church paintings was in the charge to the 
exhibition. 

John S. Davis, 
Chairman of Board of Trustees. 


* * 


A FRIENDLY VOICE 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Your subscription reminder received, and am enclosing a 
check for $5 for two years renewal to the Christian Leader. 
Sorry to have been late in sending it. Mother and I enjoy the 
Leader very much. We hope Johannes’ wanderings will keep on 
always; they bring a breath of fresh out-door air to.shut-ins like 
mother. My grandfather, Jesse P. Pattee, began taking the 
Leader when it first started. After he and grandmother died 
my mother, M. E. Cobb, kept on with the paper, and I shall do 
the same if possible. 

Good luck to the Leader. 

: Florence Cobb. 

Arlington, Mass. 


* * 


MAKES US SIT UP AND TAKE NOTICE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The Christian Leader is too good to be discontinued in any 
home where it has once made its way. I wish more of our people 
would read it carefully and thoughtfully. The fact that all do 
not agree with its editorial policy, or that some take exception to 
contributed articles, is an excellent indication of its real worth. 

It makes us sit up and take notice, and do some real think- 
ing for ourselves. We are fortunate indeed to have such a fine 
paper coming from headquarters, and should respond by keeping 
subscriptions paid and minds active by the stimulus which it 
gives. Keep up the good work. 

J. P. Mead. 

Kenl, Ohio. 
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The General Convention at Work 


B. OF THE N. M. C. 

Below is a continuation of the roll of Builders of the National 
Memorial Church. The names of donors of Building Stones 
are first given, followed by the names in italics of those for whom 
the Building Stones have been designated as Memorials or 
Tributes. 


2618. Ida Seems, Mitchellville, Iowa. 
|! T. Seems, M. D., Sarak. Seems, andG.F. Seems, M.D. 
2619-2620. St. John’s Universalist Sunday School, Joliet, Ill. 


Mrs. Margeret Howk. 
2621. Elizabeth Macduff, Claremont, N. H. 
Andrew Macduff (father). 


2622. Elizabeth Macduff, Claremont, N. H. 
Agnes Reid Macduff (mother). 
2623. Elizabeth Macduff, Claremont, N. H. 
Arthur Macduff, Jr. (brother). 
2624. Elizabeth Macduff, Claremont, N. H. 
Emma Robinson Macduff (sister). 
2625. Elizabeth Macduff, Claremont, N. H. 
June L. Bradbury, Lewiston, Me. 
2626. Melvin R. Morse, Mays Landing, N. J. 
Col. Silas Morse and Elizabeth H. Morse. 
2627. Melvin R. Morse, Mays Landing, N. J. 
Mrs. Mary G. Morse (singer) and Silas R. Morse 
(educator). 
2628. Annie L. Miller, Valley Stream, L. I., N. Y. 
William L. Miller (father of Annie L. and Hattie E. 
Miller). 
2629. Annie L. Miller, Valley Stream, L. I., N. Y. 
Mrs. William L. Miller (mother of Annie L. and 
Hattie EH. Miller.) 
2630. Annie L. Miller, Valley Stream, L. I., N. Y. 


Charles A. Miller (brother of Annie L. and Hattie L. 
Miller.) 
2631. Annie L. Miller, Valley Stream, L.I., N.Y. 
Mrs. Charles A. Miller (sister of Annie L. and Hattie 
Miller.) 


°2632. Annie L. Miller, Valley Stream, L. I., N. Y. 
2633. Hattie HK. Miller, Valley Stream, L. I., N. Y. 
2634. Mr. and Mrs. Ellis Oldfield, Mitchellville, Iowa. 
Fred Oldfield (World War veteran). 
2635-2636. Mrs. Eben A. Prescott, Braintree, Mass. 


2637. A. Grace Davidson and Geneva D. Soley, Melrose, Mass. 


Mrs. David G. Davidson. 


2638. Mrs. Eugene F. Endicott, Chelsea, Mass. 
Mrs. Ellen M. Tingley (mother). 

2639. St. Paul’s Universalist Church, Webster City, Lowa. 
Rev. B.F. Snook, founder of the church. 

2640. Mrs. Ella S. Burleson, Webster City, Iowa. 


Mrs. Catherine Snook. 
2641. .Mrs. Bertha Gerneaux Woods, Hyattsville, Md. 
Charles Wesley Davis (father). 


2642. Charles S. Chadwick, New York, N. Y. 
Rev. Frederick A. Bisbee, D. D. 
2643. Jennie E. Titus, Little Rock, Ark. 
Rev. Samuel L. Titus (father). 
2644. Mrs. Lula McArthur Lewis, Faison, N. C. 
Mrs. Cattie Boney McArthur. 
2645. Clinton Mission Circle, Clinton, N. C. 
Vann Jasper McArthur. 
2646. Women’s Guild of the First Universalist Church, De- 


troit, Mich. 
Miss Emma Coughlan. 
2647. Women’s Guild of the First Universalist Church, De- 
troit, Mich. 
Mrs. Mattie Denise. 
Miss Laura Bancroft, Webster, Mass. 
Ladies’ Circle of ihe Universalist Society, Webster, 
Mass. 


2648. 


2649. John C. Wight, Summit, N. J. 
Joseph Hall. 

2650. John C. Wight, Summit, N. J. 
Maria Cambridge Hall. 

2651. John C. Wight, Summit, N. J. ¢ 
Ellen Maria Wight. 

John C. Wight, Summit, N. J. 

George Ambrose Wight. 

2658. Mrs. E. F. Leach, Hartford, Conn. 
Mrs. Marcia A. West. 

‘Mrs. Charles Shaul, Anderson, Ind. 

Mrs. W.B. Shaw. 

Rev. A. W. McDavitt, Muncie, Ind. 

Lucy E. Daniels, Anna F. Jenks, Martha P. Ober, 
Annie L. Knight, George G. Putnam, Alice L. 
Woodman, Lizzie E. Carpenter, Emma A. 
Missud, William A. Peterson, Edward M. Full, 
Reuben W. Ropes, Mrs. Joseph N. Peterson, 
Flora J. Sibley, Lillian W. Sibley, Henry W. 
Edwards, 8. Alice Edwards, Caroline F. Tuttle, 
Flora Farrington, Willard B. Porter, Mary H. 
Porter, Mary Upton Miner, of Salem, Mass. 

Rev. Edwin Cortlandt Bolles, D. D., Ph. D. 

2659. Miss Anna M. Whipple, Highland Park, Mich. 

2660. Emma F. Lowd, South Hanson, Mass. (formerly of 

Salem). 
John Shaw Sibley (grandfather). 

2661. A Friend. 

The First Universalist Church, Mansfield, Mass. 

A Friend. 

Miss Maria Flint, Mansfield, Mass. 
26638. <A Friend. 
P Miss Emma Gardner, Mansfield, Mass. 
2664. Anna M. Drew, Portland, Me. 
Mrs. George Drew, Fairfield, Me. 


2652. 


2654. 


2655-2656. 
2657-2658. 


2662. 


2665. Amey J. Cook Woonsocket, R. I. 
Mrs. Emma F. Cook (mother). 
2666. Miss Izetta B. Holway, Allston, Mass. 


2667. Mrs. Dora Douglass, Kent, Ohio. ° 
‘T. EH. Douglass (husband). 


BUILDERS’ ENROLLMENT COUPON 
I desire to enroll as a Builder of the National Memorial 
Universalist Church, Washington, D. C., by contributing 
Bina cr Building Stones at $10 each for which I am en- 


POC eee eee e deere ener seer sere rsereerereeseeseesereses 


ce eee ee ee ee eee ese eee seers essere eereeeeeceessssesee 


scribe $........ for 
them: inj oi.) 80) 9: 


javeyecayte Stones and will pay for 
. 60 .... 90 days from date. (Check 


ee ee ier rd 
Come rece r cc eres ereccvreeseessese 


Fill out and return to Universalist General Convention, 
176 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 
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The Fortnightly News Service 


Toward Church Union 

One of the main subjects of interest at the General Confer- 
ence of the Evangelical Synod of North America, which met in 
Rochester, N. Y., Oct. 8-15, was the proposed plan for union 
with the Reformed Church in the United States and the United 
Brethren in Christ. The proposal, the first steps of which have 
already received favorable action from the Reformed group and 
the United Brethren, was approved by the Evangelical Synod, 
and its officers were authorized to call a special meeting simul- 
taneously and in the same city, with possible assemblies of the 
other two bodies. 

The General Convention of the Christian Church, at its 
session in Piqua, Ohio, on Oct. 25, unanimously approved the 
proposed merger with the National Council of Congregational 
Churches. The plan had already been accepted by the Con- 
gregationalists at the meeting of their National Council in 
Detroit last May. 


Church Women Concerned about Race Relations 


That women are taking a growing interest in race relations 
is evidenced by recent activities of the Church Women’s Com- 
mittee of the Federal Council’s Commission on Race Relations. 
On Oct. 30 this committee sponsored a Women’s Conference in 
New York City with more than two hundred delegates in at- 
tendance, representing all the major Protestant denominations, 
with white and colored women in nearly equal numbers. The 
purpose of the gathering was to present the need for interracial 
work in New York City and some of the projects which might 
be undertaken by a women’s committee. 
thusiastic in its decision to authorize a permanent committee, 
which will meet in the near future to perfect its organization. 
Some of the suggestions made for its work are securing new eco- 
nomic opportunities for Negro women and girls, especially 
among church organizations which employ clerical help, in- 
creasing knowledge of the better side of Negro life through trips 
to Harlem, and co-operation in the Annual Exhibit of Negro 
Art at International House; securing opportunities for speakers 
on race relations at local church meetings and promoting a yearly 
conference of white and colored church women for discussion 
and inspiration. In undertaking this work, New York is fol- 
lowing the example of other cities, north and south, which have 
discovered that the most effective way of promoting better 
Christian race relations is through co-operative work on the 
part of both races. 

June 20-22, 1980, are the dates chosen for the next General 
Interracial Conference of Church Women, which will be held at 
Oberlin, Ohio, by invitation of President Ernest H. Wilkins of 
Oberlin College. Delegates to the number of 200 are being 
assigned to the denominations and women’s organizations in- 
terested in race relations. Preliminary to the conference a 
study on racial attitudes in youth is being made by several hun- 
dred women’s groups throughout the country, the findings of 
which will serve as a basis for the conference program. 


Business Man Heads Advisory Council 


Mr. Frank A. Horne, president of the Merchants’ Refrig- 
erating Co., New York, and one of the foremost laymen in- 
terested in the movement for larger co-operation and unity among 
the churches, has just been chosen to head the new Laymen’s 
Advisory Council of the Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America. The formation of the Laymen’s Advisory 
Council has been brought about for the purpose of relating busi- 
ness and professional men and women more closely to the feder- 
ated work of the churches in an advisory capacity. 

Mr. Horne’s election to this position occurred as the result 
of a business men’s dinner recently given at the Union League 
Club, New York, by Mr. James H. Post, president of the Ameri- 
can Sugar Company, in honor of Bishop Francis J. McConnell, 
the president of the Council. 


The group was en-- 


The dinner was attended by a 


group of New York business men who expressed themselves as 
enthusiastically in favor of the development of a laymen’s ad- 
visory council. Laymen in other cities are also to be invited to 
co-operate. 

Mr. Horne is a distinguished Methodist. He was one of 
the leading lay delegates to the last General Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. He is also vice-chairman of the 
Board of Foreign Missions of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
His address, entitled ““‘The Amazing Inefficiency of a Divided 
Protestantism,’’ given at the Institute on Religion at Buck Hill 
Falls, Pa., last June, has attracted widespread attention. 


Churches to Investigate Centralia Case 

Influential churchmen in the Pacific Northwest have be- 
come so concerned over the so-called Centralia affair that they 
have appealed to the Research Department of the Federal 
Council of Churches to make an, investigation of the circum- 
stances attending the incident which resulted in the killing of 
certain members of the American Legion by members of the 
I. W. W. on Armistice Day, 1919. The Puget Sound Confer- 
ence of the Methodist Episcopal Church took the initiative in 
urging the study. The Washington Conference of Congrega- 
tional Churches also made a similar proposal, and individtal 
churchmen like the Rt. Rev. Arthur S. Houston, Episcopal 
Bishop of Olympia, and Dr. Marvin O. Sansbury, president of 
the Seattle Council of Churches, have also expressed an intense 
interest in the matter. 

The Federal Council of Churches, the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference and the Central Conference of American 
Rabbis will jointly make the study, with the active co-operation 
of church groups in the state of Washington. 

The reason for the inquiry is that new evidence has ap- 
peared which raises the question whether the seven men who were 
convicted of second degree murder and sentenced to terms of 
from twenty-five to forty years may have been unjustly im- 
prisoned. The revival of interest in the incident is due in con- 
siderable measure to the efforts of Captain Edward P. Coll, an 
influential member of the American Legion. 
being planned by the three national church bodies is to be in 
charge of DeWitt Wyckoff, a member of the legal staff of the 
American Bankers Association. 


The Committee on World Friendship among Children 

During the coming winter and spring, while statesmen are 
wrestling with the problems of arbitration treaties, of plans for 
the reduction of armaments, and of squaring national policies 
with the Peace Pact of Paris, children also will be acquiring ideals 
of international peace and understanding through a new good- 
will project sponsored by the Committee on World Friendship 
among Children. This undertaking will carry forward with 
another country the remarkable plans already so successfully 
carried out for generating good-will between the children of the 
United States and those of Japan three years ago by means of 
Doll Messengers of Friendship, and last year those of Mexico 
by means of Friendship School Bags. 

The new project is with the Philippine Islands, and consists 
of Friendship Treasure Chests. The pamphlet of directions, 
just issued by the committee, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York, 
answers every question that those who wish to share in this 
project will be likely to ask. 

The chests are 10 1-2 x 6 1-2 x 5 inches in size, made of metal 
to resist the white ants. They have brass handles and locks 
and keys. They are delightfully lithographed in eleven colors. 
The committee believes that children both here and in the Philip- 
pines will study with zeal the charming old maps of the oceans 
and continents, the pictures of Washington and Rizal, of Colum- 
bus and Magellan, the sea serpent and the spouting whale, and 
old Boreas and Father Neptune controlling the winds and the 
waves. 

Federal Council News Service. 


The study now. 
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Our Library Desk 


Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


If a man does not always gain release from those blind instincts which made him too often prefer material to spiritual power, 
still it is in working for this release that the miracle of prayer is in our day accomplished.—Mario Puglisi. 


| 


“An Impressive Study of Prayer 

Prayer. By Mario Puglisi. Translated 
by Bernard M. Allen. (Macmillan. 
$2.50.) 

The study of religion is steadily assum- 
ing greater scope and significance as it 
gathers to itself the results of interracial 
and international investigation and re- 
flection. A consciousness of mingled 
knowledge and freedom at once strikes the 
reader in taking up this volume on prayer. 
All that has seemed provincial and con- 
fined in the nature of prayer vanishes at 
once from the mind, as one pursues this 
expansive and high-minded discussion. 

For Signor Mario Puglisi has made a 
contribution to the knowledge of the 
meaning of prayer, impressive in range, 
discerning in character, and richly con- 
tributive in content. 

As one of the leaders in the progressive 
religious life of Italy, educated at the uni- 
versities of Naples and Palermo, a student 
of religion at Berlin and a lecturer on the 
subject at Rome and Florence, Professor 
Puglisi is peculiarly qualified for the task 
undertaken here. 

The very comprehensiveness of the sur- 
vey of the subject, however, renders it 
difficult to distinguish prayer from kin- 
‘dred elements in worship, such as mystical 
communion, ritual, etc., and Signor Pub- 
lisi has not entirely succeeded in this dif- 
ficult task; nor is his analysis of the forms 
of prayer entirely satisfying. To define 
the types of prayer as eudemonistic, 
esthetic, poetic and ethical, is enlarging 
and suggestive but by no means final, for 
prayer is so multiform and expressive as 
to lend itself to varied forms of classifica- 
tion, and certain leading and familiar 
aspects of prayer hardly fall within this 
fourfold summary. Yet criticism yields 
to admiration as one considers the work 
as a whole. 

Nothing could be more inspiring, or 


more fully justified, than the conclusions | 


with which the discussion closes, as em- 
bodied in such sentences as these: “The 
religious life of to-day is finding once more 
the way out of a barren desert in which it 
seemed to be pining away, and its prayer 
gives glimpses of a yearning vision for 
justice and love. . . . In such a vision of 
history prayer can to-day be seen scatter- 


ing from its beneficent hand seeds that’ 


bear within them the promise of a nobler 
Humanity.” 

The gratitude which the English-reading 
public should feel toward the translator 
and the publishers for making available 
a volume of such exceptional scope and 
value as this is qualified by the discovery 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House, 


that it lacks that essential addendum to a 
book of this character—an index. The 
bibliography appended is imposing, not to 
say overwhelming, in its extent and in- 
clusiveness, and is of great value, as well as 
showing a catholic knowledge of the litera- 
ture of the subject, but to publish such a 
volume without an index is to do an in- 
justice to the author and a disservice to 
the reader. It suggests a herbarium 
without labels or a library without a 
catalogue. 
John Wright Buckham. 
Pacific School of Religion, Berkeley, Cal. 
= * 
Illusory Promises 

Attaining Your Desires. By Genevieve 
- Behrend. (Elizabeth Towne Co. $1.60.) 

The title of this book is open to criti- 
cism. ‘“‘Attaining Your Desires’ very 
clearly suggests that the book contains 
the secret by which any person can obtain 
what he or she desires. There is a chap- 
ter on “How to Get What You Want.”’ 
But when we come to read this chapter 
we find that it says, ‘‘providing you do 
not make the common error of judging 
everything from a material standpoint.’’ 
This is exactly the point. The author 
goes on to say, “Recent research in physical 
science has established the fact that there 


is enough power in a lump of clay to de- , 


stroy a city.’’ This may be true, but how 
long is it going to take humanity to work 
out the ability to use that power? Books 


of this sort, and there are many of them, 


overlook that issue and clearly suggest 
that what we want we may have now. 
Thus a multitude of people who do not 
stop to ask how all of this is to be done 
are led astray. 

Our Gospel contains the wonderful 
truth that there is a divine nature in all 
human beings. But to jump to the con- 
clusion that (perhaps by reading some 
book) we can come to a complete develop- 
ment of that divine nature and “attain 
our desires’’ is a great mistake. 


If these books would say, “‘How to at- ~ 


tain your desires—after traveling the long 
road of sacrifice, complete forgiveness and 
mastery in love,’’ they would come nearer 
telling the truth. 

There is, however, much valuable 
teaching in this volume. It is put in a 
form that makes the lessons pointed and 
easy to understand. 

B.G. Carpenter. 

Peoria, Ill. 

* * 
A Modern Theology 
The Lord of Life. A Fresh Approach to 
the Incarnation. By H. Y. Andrews, 
Vernon Bartlet, F. C. Bryan, A. T. 
Cadoux, G. E. Darlston, D. Miall Ed- 


wards, H. H. Farmer; John Lewis, 

Malcolm Spencer. (Macmillan. $2.50.) 

It would be hard to ever-estimate the 
value of this volume. It contains a 
Christian theology constructed on the 
basis of modern historical, psychological, 
and philosophical knowledge. Since the 
war the Student Christian Movement 
both here and in England has been in 
disagreement with the more orthodox 
creeds, but not until now has it produced a 
theology of its own. At last we have it 
in a splendid book written by nine men, 
all of whom have been in close touch with 
the British Student Movement. 

The general point of view of the authors 
is that the Christian religion grew out of 
the experience of the historic Jesus and his 
disciples, and can be understood only 
through personal experience. The old 
attempt to define God and Christ’s rela- 
‘tion to Him in terms of Greek meta- 
physics must give way to an interpretation 
in moral categories. The divinity of 
Christ means that “‘the values incarnated 
in his character and the quality of his 
will are divine and reveal to us.the nature 
of Ultimate Reality.’ Traditional doc- 
trines concerning the two natures are 
shown to be useless distinctions to-day, 
and the authors believe that Christ was 
most divine when most human in the ideal 
sense; and if he differed essentially in de- 
gree from others who have attained lofty 
heights of spiritual experience that dif- 
ference of degree was so great as to amount 
to a difference in kind. Hence Christian 
experience is that experience of life which 
comes through the acknowledgment of 
the Lordship of Jesus, and is concerned 
primarily with right living. Salvation be- 
comes “simply a deepening experience of 
Christ.”’ 

The work is divided into four parts. 
The first part gives the general psycholog- 
ical approach to the whole problem of sin 
and man’s need of salvation. After a 
magnificent chapter by Dr. Cadoux on 
the historic Jesus, the middle parts are 
devoted to a critique of historic Christol- 
ogies, while the final four chapters give 
the modern message of the group. 

Too much fine material is contained in 
this book to do it justice here. The sub- 
stance of the new view of Christ appears 
in Professor Edwards’s careful reconstruc- 
tion entitled, ‘“A Christology in Modern 
Terms,’’ while Mr. Spencer’s practical 
emphasis in his chapter on the witness of 
the churches is a real addition to the more 
theoretical discussions. To make a chap- 
ter on the historic Jesus interesting is dif- 
ficult enough, but Dr. Cadoux is both 
original and brilliant. His originali 

(Continued on page 1501) 
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The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


ANOTHER PUBLIC MEETING 


Ordinarily they are not held so closely 
following one another, but Nov. 6 seemed 
to be the very best date for a get-together 
down on the Cape. Mrs. Gertrude S. 
Elsner tells us about this day at Orleans: 

“Noy. 6 proved to be one of those per- 
fect autumn days when our lovely New 
England scenery is at its best. On this 
day a party of us motored down to Or- 
leans to attend a public meeting of the 
W.U. M.S. of Massachusetts. We hada 
most delightful ride through the attractive 
old towns of Cape Cod and, although it 
was November, the foliage was still lovely. 

“The meeting proved to be a most in- 
teresting and helpful one. In the fore- 
noon Rev. James F. Albion, D. D., of 
Provincetown, gave a fine review of the 
study book, ‘Roads to the City of God,’ 
after which our state president, Mrs. 
George E. Huntley, and our new national 
president, Rev. Hazel I. Kirk, told us 
about the Washington Convention. 

“At the afternoon session Rev. Isabella 
S. Macduff gave a fine address on the work 
of the W. U. M.S., telling of some of the 
struggles and difficulties of the early 
workers. Following this, Rev. Nancy 
Smith of Provincetown gave, in her own 
inimitable way, 2 review oi the study book, 
‘From Jerusalem to Jerusalem.’ The last 
speaker of the day was Rev. Thomas 
Cross of Orleans, his subject being ‘Old- 
time and Modern Missions.’ 

“The meeting was attended by a goodly 
number of interested people, the roll call 
showing sixty-one present, which included 
seven ministers, seven members of the 
State Board, our state president and the 
nationa! president. 

“The day was a most profitable one, and 
great credit is due Mrs. Henry K. Cum- 
mings and the ladies of the Orleans church 
for its success. 

“T know you are wishing that you might 
have enioyed the day with us. Well, 
this is but one of several just such days 
that the State Board are planning to have 
this year. Just watch the Leader for 
notices of other fine public meetings, and, 
if you want to be inspired and enthused, 
don’t miss one.”’ 


OUR MOUNTAIN WORK 


We are proud of the following paragraph 
in the “Bulletin of Southern Mountain 
Schools, Maintained by Denominational 
and Independent Agencies,’’ published 
by the New York Russell Sage Foundation: 
*Universalist 

“North Carolina: Friendly House, Can- 
ton, Haywood County.- Maintained by 
the Women’s National Missionary As- 
sociation. Staff 3. Activities, Church 
and Community—Pigeon River Summer 
School (two months) and Pioneer Night 


School, a venture along foJk school lines.”’ 

In the October issue of Mountain Life 
and Work, a magazine published at Berea 
College, Berea, Ky., in the interest of 
fellowship and mutual understanding be- 
tween the Appalachian Mountains and 
the rest of the nation, we find a splendid 
article about ‘““The Pioneer Night School,”’ 
by Rev. Hannah Jewett Powell, in which 
she tells of its origin. “Two young men 
were putting the chapel in order after the 
exhibition of the 1828 Summer School. 
As they lugged settees with right good will, 


all of a sudden one spoke, ‘Miss Powell, 
when are you all going to have something 
like summer school for fellows like Jim 
and me, who didn’t get to go to school 
when we oughter?’ ‘Next winter, Cal- 
vin,’ was the instant reply. And it was 
SO. 

Miss Powell tells us that ‘“‘no one can 
adequately measure the real results of 
this venture. But what a joy to be able 
to make out one’s own checks; to write 
one’s first letter to ‘kin’ in Virginia; to 
dig a bit into the mysteries of fractions in 
relation to a lumber yard; to improve 
steadily in penmanship; to think, ‘Now I 
am going on again, even if I had to stop 
when I was a kid.’”’ 


Our Young People 


Conducted by Dorothy Tilden Spoerl 


FINANCIAL PROBLEMS 
It will no doubt prove interesting to all 
who are following the work of the Young 
People’s Christian Union this year to 
know that the Executive Board of the 
general organization has just voted to 


' have the permanent funds of the society 


put into the hands of the General Con- 
vention for investment and security. 

One of the questions most thoroughly 
considered at Atlanta was that of the 
financial condition .of the Union, and a 
three-fold program was laid out to better 
the condition: first, that the permanent 
funds should be put in the hands of an 
experienced and recognized body so that 
they might be invested wisely and well; 
second, that the accounts of the Union 
should be studied by an expert and a 
new and permanent system of bookkeep- 
ing be devised: and third, that a deter- 
mined effort shauld be made te consider- 


ably decrease the outstanding deficit of — 


the Y. P. C. U. during the coming year, 
and particularly to see that it was not 
increased in any way. 

Thus in this action of the Executive 
Board one part of that program has come 
to a satisfactory conclusion. Correspond- 
ence was conducted with a number of or- 
ganizations, but it was found that the ex- 
pense of putting the funds in their hands 
outweighed, at the present time at least, 
the value of such a step. And so it was 
considered advisable to take advantage 
of the offer which the General Convention 
makes to all organizations in any way 
connected with it, and to turn the funds 
over to them. 

But important as this step is, it by no 
means solves the financial problem of the 
Y. P. C. U. Almost $1,100 more was 
pledged by unions and individuals to the 
work of the Union than was pledged last 
year, and probably more will be coming in. 
But though this is the season of the year 
when the treasurer can ‘look forward’’ 
to the time when that money will be com- 
ing in, very little is'at hand. If unions and 
individuals could make at least part pay- 


ment on some of their pledges in the fall 
it would be a real help to the General 
Union. 

The second step of the financial pro- 
gram, that of having an expert come in to 
look over the books and devise a sound and 
sane system of permanent record keeping, 
has not been taken as yet. The Board is 
waiting until the right person can be found 
to do this. . 

The third step, that of reducing the 
deficit, seemed to many people when it was 
proposed a rather impossible thing. But 
$500 has been allowed in the budget, so 
that the young people feel that they can 
surely reduce it by that amount at least. 
A plan is now under consideration by 
which it is hoped further reduction can 
be made possible. 

Nor are these steps the only things that 
the young people are doing in their de- 
termined effort to have their organization 
firmly established, financially as well as 
in other ways, before the Boston Conven- 
tion of next summer. A: Finance Com- 
mittee has been appointed, and will start 
working early next month. This com- 
mittee is made up of the following mem- 
bers: Miss Marion Snow of Salem, repre- 
senting the Y. P. C. U. of the present 
time; Mr. Howard Dawes of Arlington, 
representing the group of young people 
just ‘‘outgrowing”’ the Y. P. C. U. age: 
and Mr. A./ Ingham Bicknell of Boston, 
representing the young people who were 
active a few years ago, and are now very 
actively connected with the general church 


organization. The chairman of this com-- 


mittee has not yet been appointed. This 
group of people are going to look into the 
problem for the Union; they are going to 
suggest errors that are being made in 
present expenditures; they are going to 
suggest the sorc of budget that should be 
adopted at the next convention; in other 
words, looking at the problem more from 
the outside, they are going to look for 
those things which the people who are 
more closely connected with the organiza- 
tion may not see. ; 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston 


WHEREABOUTS 
Miss Slaughter: 
_Nov. 23 to 30. Headquarters. 
Dr. Earle: 
Nov. 23 to 30. Headquarters. 
= = 


WHAT ABOUT THE PARENTS? 


Several times at the Washington Con- 
vention the idea was advanced that the 
critical point in religious education is the 
parents. Dr. Adams, president of the 
General Convention, offered this challenge 
to the General Sunday School Convention: 
““We want you to find out how to convince 
the parents of the importance of the work 
we are doing for the children and to arouse 
them to the need of their influence to se- 
cure regular attendance of those we are 
trying to teach.’’ He frankly said that 
the General Convention does not know 
how to do it. How is our Association go- 
ing to meet this challenge? 

A recommendation passed at Wash- 
ington instructs us to extend the Home 
Department among parents, and to make 
efforts to transform its activities into 
genuine work for parent education. 

One of our schools, that at Nashua, 
N. H., has a plan which is worth trying. 
The Committee on Religious Education of 
the church sends out frequent letters to all 
parents. These letters describe the pur- 
poses and plans of the church school, de- 
fining objectives and clearing up misun- 
derstandings. The school issues monthly 
reports to parents of the work done by 
their children, which they are expected 
to sign and return, as has been so long and 
successfully done in public schools. Such 
methods are bound to stimulate interest 
among parents, and, if pursued over a 
period of years, will develop the sense of 
responsibility often so sadly lacking. 


* * 


CHRISTMAS PAGEANTS AND SER- 
VICES 


“The Nativity,’ as arranged by Eugene 
Rodman Shippen and Elizabeth Blunt 
Shippen. Beacon Press, price $1.60. 
Given annually in the Second Unitarian 
Church in Boston. Requires 30 to 50 
peoplefor production. Action in panto- 
mime with music and choral singing. 
A beautiful, worth-while pageant. 

“The Christmas Pageant of the Holy 
Grail,’ by Russell W. Bowie. Abing- 
don Press, 25 cents. Groups desiring a 
different type of pageant from the usual 
Christmas theme may consider this. 
Requires 22 men and 5 women. The 
action in pantomime, with narrator. 
The scenes are King Arthur’s Court at 
Camelot. 

“The Nativity,’’ by Rosamond Kimball. 
A simple and beautiful rendition of the 
nativity story, told in pantomime, read- 
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* PRESIDENT HOOVER GIVES * 
i REASONS FOR THANKS- 
- GIVING 


% 


~ Assurances of peace, at home and 
* abroad, have been strengthened and 
* enlarged, progress has been made 
* in provision against preventable 
* disasters from flood and pestilence, 
* enlightenment has grown apace in 
new relations of scientific truth and 
in diffusion of knowledge. Educa- 
tional opportunities have steadily * 
* enlarged. 

+ Enduring advances have been 
* gained in the protection of the pub- 
* lic health. Childhood is measur- 
* 
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ably more secure. New experience 
and new knowledge in many fields 
have been recorded, from which a 
deeper wisdom may grow. We 
should accept these blessings with 
resolution to devote them to service 
of Almighty God. 
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ings from the scriptures and well-chosen 
music. Price 35 cents. Samuel French 
Company. 

“The Adoration of the Kings and Shep- 
herds,’? by M. Emily Cook. Pilgrim 
Press, 75 cents. Uses familiar songs and 
carols, an angel chorus, a reader, with 
no other spoken words. Only one com- 
plete rehearsal necessary for production. 

“The Nativity,’’ by Isabel K. Whiting. 
Published in ‘‘Dramatie Services of 
Worship.’’ The Beacon Press. $2.00. 
A dramatic service of worship which in- 
cludes not only participants but children 
of the church school and the congrega- 
tion. : 

*“Good-Will Among Men,” by Marshall N. 
Goold. Pilgrim Press. 15 cents. A 
simple service of music, responsive read- 
ing and impersonation of the prophets. 
Congregation participates. No rehear- 
sal. 

Christmas Plays 

“The Nativity Cycle of the York Mystery 
Plays,’’ as adapted by E. Phillips Os- 
good and published in volume, “Old 
Time Church Drama Adapted.” Har- 
pers, $1.75. For those desiring a usable 
mystery play of the Middle Ages this 
is excellent. It is not liberal theology! 

‘Bethlehem,’ by Laurence Housman. 
Macmillan. Royalty, $25. Those who 
ean afford this royalty may well consider 
it. A poetic mystery play of beauty, 
insight and literary quality. 

“The Christmas Story,” by Rita Benton. 
Published in book “Bible Plays,’”’ also 
separately (25 cents) by the Abingdon 
Press. A simple nativity. Four girls, 


eight boys and four younger children are 
required. 

“Why the Chimes Rang,’ by Elizabeth 
McFadden and Samuel*French, 35 cents. 
Royalty $5, or $10 if admission is 
charged. Adapted from story by Ray- 
mond MacDonald Alden. Requires 12 
participants and choir. 

* * 
TREASURE CHESTS FOR THE 
PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


A new World Friendship project is now 
being worked out between the children of 
our country and those of the Philippine 
Islands. The plan is to buy a Treasure 
Chest of the approved plan and fill it with 
small and inexpensive gifts for the child 
who is to receive it. Our Convention 
at Washington voted in favor of our co- 
operation with the plan. A leaflet giving 
all details will be sent to all who ask for it. 

* * : 


BUSINESS MEN AND THE BOYS OF 
THE CHURCH 


An interesting experiment has been 
worked out in the First Church, Cam- 
bridge, Harvard Square, Unitarian, by 
which the business men of the church have 
become the teachers of the boys of the 
church school. Mr. Waitstill Sharp told 
us something about it in his address at 
the Washington Convention. A pamphlet 
describing the details of the plan will be 
sent from our office to those who apply. 
It may prove the solution of our problem 
about how to hold the boys and how to 


interest the men. 
* * 


CHURCH SCHOOL IN KOREA 

At Taiku, Korea, on April 7, 1929, a 
church school was organized under the 
leadership of Mr. Dzo (Cho), the young 
man whose theological training has been 
paid for by Dr. Cary’s teaching work. 
There were fifty-seven children present 
the first Sunday, and during the year the 
attendance has often exceeded two hun- 
dred. 

Mr. Dzo also reports a Children’s Sum- 
mer Bible School with seventy-six chil- 
dren. The school was “worth to work,”’’ 
says our Korean friend. 

A troup of boy scouts has been organ- 
ized, the first in the city. Taiku is the 
fourth largest city in Korea, about. the 
size of Rochester, N. Y. 


* * 


FACTS AND FOLKS 


Mr. Frank D. Smith, of Southold, New 
York, has an honorable record, unequaled 
it is believed in the Universalist Church. 
He has been superintendent of our Sun- 
day school for thirty-eight years. That is 
not all of the story, for he has been a 
successful superintendent, unusually able 
and devoted. 
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Among Our Churches 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Rey. John W. Day, of Kennebunk, Me., 
has had to give up his work for a month or 
two and remain in bed. His condition is 
improving. . 

Rev. William Wallace Rose, D. D., of 
the First Universalist Church of Lynn, 
was chapel preacher at Radcliffe College 
the week of November 18. 


Rev. Robert Scott Kellerman preached 
a sermon on Nov. 17 on “Fifty Golden 
Years of Service.’’ The congregations of 
Blanchester and Milford, Ohio, Univer- 
salist churches joined in the celebration of 
Mr. Kellerman’s fifty years as a minister. 
He began his ministry in Fitchburg, Mass., 
in 1879. 

Dr. Barlow G. Carpenter and Mrs. 
Carpenter were given a series of farewell 
dinners in Peoria, Ill. Dr. Carpenter 
preached in Peoria for the last time on 
Oct. 27, and then took the train for 
Kansas City, where he caught up with his 
family traveling by automobile, and com- 
pleted the journey to Pasadena with them. 


Rev. Clara E. Morgan has resigned from 
the pastorate of the Universalist church in 
Hornell, N. Y., taking effect on Dec. 1. 
She has served the church and city seven 
years. 


Rev. A. E. Allison has been called to 
the pastorate of the Universalist churches 
in Cicero and Central Square, N. Y., 
beginning the work in October. 


Prof. Bruce R. Baxter of the School of 
Religion of the University of Southern 
California, Los Angeles, filled the pulpit 
of the Universalist church at Santa Paula 
on Nov. 3. 

Rey. Clarence J. Cowing of Middleport, 
N. Y., having received the unanimous 
invitation of the old church at Gloucester, 
Mass., to take its pastorate, has accepted, 
to begin on Dec. 8. Mr. Cowing comes to 
Gloucester as successor to Rev. John C. 
Lee, D. D. 


On Nov. 5, Rev. Clark L. Paddock of 


Gardner, Mass., celebrated the sixty- 
eighth anniversary of his birth. After 
forty-one years of steady work in the 


ministry, he is as hale and hearty as any 
man of thirty and is doing now the best 
work of his life. 


Rev. L. Hamilton Garner of Newark, 
N. J., helped launch the People’s Institute 
Forum in the Universalist church, Nov. 8, 
with a debate between Arthur Garfield 
Hays and V. F. Calverton, on ‘‘Is Liberal- 
ism a Menace?’’ The house was packed. 


Mr. Garner is chairman of the board of 


directors. 

Rev. Oluf Tandberg of Mechanic Falls, 
Maine, is receiving the sincere sympathy 
of his friends and fellow ministers in the 


and Interests 


death of Mrs. Tandberg, which occurred in® 
a hospital at Portland, Maine, on Nov. 9. 
The funeral was held in Mechanic Falls 
on Tuesday, Nov. 12. 


Rey. William Couden, of Providence, R.I., 
invited as preacher for Armistice Day Rev. 
Alfred W. Buckland, L. S. T. V. D., a 
clergyman of the Church of England who 
has been a missionary to the Eskimos of 
the Hudson Bay region. Dr. Buckland 
served over seas with the Canadians for 
three years and won the Victoria Cross. 


Rey. B. B. Gibbs of Portland, Me., 
passed through Boston recently, coming 
from Manomet, Mass., where he had been 
to close his summer home for the season. 


Rev. Harold H. Niles of Denver, Col., 
has been making a number of addresses in 
his home city in behalf of the Community 
Chest. 


Florida 


St. Petersburg.—Rey. Stanard Dow. 
Butler, pastor. The first service in our 
new church was held in the Sunday school 
room Nov. 10, as the auditorium was not 
completed. About 300 were present. 
The pastor’s subject was, ‘““Why a Liberal 
Church.’’ The Sunday school was well 
attended for the first service of the season. 
St. Petersburg is a city of churches and 
noted for its large church attendance. 
Dr. Butler paid a glowing tribute to our 
Quaker members and also to the Unitari- 
ans who have worked so hard to bring 
about our success, and urged the members 
to all work together as true liberals. 


Massachusetts 


Palmer.—Rey. Frederic A. Mooney, 
pastor. We have just completed a six 
weeks’ Church School Institute in which 
five Palmer churches and two Monson 
churches co-operated. Three of the ses- - 
sions were held in our church and three in 
the Congregational church. Sixty-two 
teachers enrolled for the two courses given 
—one in the literature of the New Testa- 
ment and the other in applied psychology. 
Both courses were well attended. - Dr. 
A. E. Look gave the course in New Testa- 
ment Literature and Dr. Farnsworth gave 
the course in Applied Psychology. Both 
are teachers at Springfield College. We 
now are looking forward to a Church 
School Institute to be put on in Palmer 
sometime the first of the year by our own 
staff at Universalist Headquarters. On 
Sunday, Nov. 10, a large congregation 
seemed to enjoy very much the Armistice 
Service published by the Christian Century. 
The pastor based much of his plea for 
world brotherhood and peace upon that 
soul-stirring book, “All Quiet on the 
Western Front.’’ One of our church 
school classes put on a very interesting 
Peace Day program during the time usual- 


ly devoted to the opening services in all 
departments. One of our boys who was 
at the front during the World War so 
graphically pictured modern warfare that 
it was with genuine feeling that at the 
close of the service we all sang, “It must 
not be again.’ 
New York 

Auburn.—Reyv. Plato T. Jones, acting 
pastor. The annual banquet of the King’s. 
Daughters and Sons was held Oct. 23, at. 
the home of Miss Alta Fox and Miss Mary 
Stevens, with an attendance of fifty. 
Mrs. E. I. Haskins, president, presided, 
and the occasion was most enjoyable. 
At the annual meeting of the Ladies’ Aid 
Society, Mrs. J. B. Dymock was elected 
president, Mrs. Glenn E. Pierce secretary, 
and Mrs. W. G. Davis was re-elected 
treasurer. They are preparing for the 
annual sale in December. On Oct. 18, 
Mrs. T. C. Richardson was presented 
with a gift in recognition of twenty years 
as organist and choir director. This parish 
was represented at the State Convention 
by Mrs. J. W. Robinson, and at Washing- 
ton by Mr. Howard G. Peacock, both of 
whom gave reports. On All Souls Sunday 
preceding the communion, a memorial 
service was held for the nine members of 
the congregation who had passed away 
during the year. 

Herkimer.—Rev. W. H. Skeels, pastor. 
Early in September this church dedicated 
a new $5,000 electric action organ which 
had been installed during the summer. 
An elaborate dedication concert was given 
under the direction of Mrs. Skeels, and a 
message of greeting from the State Con- 
vention was extended by Dr. Leining. 
The organ is housed in an especially con- 
structed organ chamber built at the rear 
of the church. Several new families have 
come into this community during the fall, 
and a number of new faces are to be found 
in our Sunday school. The usual social 
activities of the auxiliary organizations 
have been carried on and preparations 
have been commenced for a worth-while 
celebration of Christmas by both church 
and Sunday school. 


North Carolina 

Rocky Mount.—The ladies of the Uni- 
versalist church of Rocky Mount will 
hold their annua! bazaar on Dec. 5, 6 and 
7. Any contribution from friends, such 
as canned goods, candies, fruits, shrubs 
and bulbs, or faney articles, or any salable 
commodity, will be much appreciated by 
the Mission Circle. 

* * 


FIFTY YEARS 


On Nov. 6 Mr. and Mrs. Roscoe Pierce 
of Chelsea, Mass., celebrated the fiftieth 
anniversary of their marriage. Both are 
well known in Greater Boston and in 
circles far beyond, and wherever known 
they are beloved. For thirty years Mr. 
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Pierce has been an active member and 
officer of the Woodlawn Cemetery Asso- 
ciation. He is a member of the Boston 
Historical and Genealogical Society, the 
Sons of the American Revolution, and 
with Mrs. Pierce a member of the Cary 
House Association. Mr. Pierce has for 
years been treasurer of the Doolittle 


' Home in Foxboro, Mass., and treasurer 


of the Universalist Club of Boston. It 
is not necessary to say that both are faith- 
ful members of the Universalist parish 
in Chelsea. The front room of the Pierce 
home on Tudor Street was filled with choice 
golden fiowers. A gift of gold was pre- 
sented. Cards and letters to the number 
of nearly a hundred came to gladden the 
occasion. 
* * 


CHAPIN HOME 


The annual card party for the benefit 
of the Chapin Home for the Aged will be 
held Tuesday afternoon, Dec. 3, at the 
Plaza Hotel, New York City. 

Tickets may be obtained from Mrs. 
J. Beveridge, Hollis 6675, Mrs. G. F. 
Wilder, Hollis 8991, or from the Chapin 
Home, Chapin Parkway, Jamaica. 

The affair is being sponsored by the 
ways and means committee of the home, of 
which Mrs. F. Elwood Briggs is chairman. 
Assisting her on the committee in charge 
of arrangements are Mrs. Oscar Taussig, 
Mrs. William Childs, Mrs. H. Hull, Miss 
Hattie Miller, Mrs. William Faris, Mrs. 
L. A. Ames, Mrs. G. F. Wilder, Mrs. E. F. 
Watkins, Mrs. A. Van Bergen, Mrs. H. 
MacGregor, Mrs. J. Beveridge, Miss 
Caroline,Hoe, and Miss Lois Clark. Mrs. 
William H. Childs is treasurer of the com- 
mittee. 

The officers of the home are: Mrs. 
Horace E. Fox, president; Mrs. H. Mac- 
Gregor, first vice-president; Miss Hattie 
Miller, second vice-president; Mrs. Solon 
Palmer, third vice-president; Mrs. E. E. 
Mapes, recording secretary; Mrs. James 
Beveridge, corresponding secretary; and 
Mrs. Ernest Bunzl, treasurer. 

Mrs. Ruel F. Darling is chairman of the 
executive committee, Richard Brenton 
superintendent of. the home, and Miss 
Grace Russell, matron. 

* * 
CONNECTICUT MID-YEAR 
CONFERENCE 


A. N. Foster 


Here in the “Land of Steady Habits’’ 
our Convention assembles twice a year— 
in May for the annual business session, 
and the Mid-Year Conference on the 
second Wednesday in November. 

The Conference is not for the transac- 
tion of business; it is designed to be 
educational and inspirational. The Wom- 
en’s Missionary Circles provide a speaker, 
the problems of religious education are 
stressed here, and there are round table 
discussions. Following this, the Executive 
Board provides a speaker of outstanding 
reputation, whose address widens the 


mental horizon and commands the atten- 
tion of the local public and quickens in- 
terest in our Zion. 

The place of meeting has been deter- 
mined by rotation, and this policy has 
kept the local church in touch with the 
Convention. This year it seemed wise 
to the Committee to hold the Conference 
where there is no Universalist church, as- 
suming it would afford an opportunity to 
rally isolated Universalists and possibly 
to organize latent liberal sentiment; so 
Middletown was chosen, an historic center 


‘In an attractive location with a popula- 


tion of some 25,000, and a university town. 

Through neighborly courtesy, both the 
upper and lower halls of Stueck’s Tavern— 
a center for all Middlesex County—were 
secured for the occasion, and the Confer- 
ence later expressed its appreciation to 
Mr. Stueck for his cordial co-operation. 

The afternoon session included the ad- 
dress on Missions by Mrs. Clifford Stetson 
of Japan, announced by Mrs. M. H. Wood 
of New Haven, president of the State Mis- 
sionary Society. This was followed by 
the Sunday schoo! session with reports by 
representatives of the schools of the state, 
which in turn was followed by a round 
table conducted by Rev. C. W. Collins of 
Danbury, under the topic, ‘““Worship and 
Work.”? This annual symposium is be- 
coming more and more a clearing house for 
our several schools, where the considera- 
tion of varying methods leads to helpful 
conclusions. 

At 6 o’clock more than ninety people 
gathered around the tables in the banquet 
hall, where grace was offered by Rev. D. E. 
Trout. 

Dr. T. A. Fischer of New Haven, presi- 
dent of the State Convention, opened the 
evening session at 7.30. Scripture was 
read by Rev. C. D. Newton and prayer 
was offered by Rev. Charles Kramer. A 
baritone solo, ‘“The Lord is my Shepherd,”’ 
was given by Douglas H. Robbins. The 
address of the evening was by Dr. Henry 
Hallam Saunderson of Boston, biogra- 
pher of C. W. Eliot, and whose work 
as editor of the “Wayside Pulpit” carries 
his name beyond the seas. The subject 
was “A Living Faith in a Growing World.”’ 

Following the address, the room was 
darkened—save for candles and _ spot- 
light—and a group of Norwich young 
people, under direction of Mrs. A. N. 
Foster, dramatized successively three of 
the well known liberal hymns—“‘O Love 
that will not let me go,” “I would be true,”’ 
and “Day is dying in the west.” 

The benediction was pronounced by 
Rev. C. R. Stetson of the Japan Mission. 
Among others attending the Conference 
were Dr. A. Gertrude Earle of the General 
Sunday School Association, Rev. Charles 
Graves of Hartford and Professor Slocum 
of Wesleyan University. Greetings were 
sent to Dr. Dillingham at Wallingford 
and Mrs. Buckingham Marsh at Bridge- 
port. 
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The State Superintendent wishes to 
acknowledge the most friendly co-opera- 
tion evidenced by our ministers through- 
out the state. 

* * 
OUR LIBRARY DESK 
(Continued from page 1497) 
lies in his interpretatiort’ of Jesus’ “‘na- 
tional appeal,’’ and his brilliance in in- 
numerable epigrammatic sentences such 
as, ‘“The Triumph of Jesus was that in the 
choice between peace and !ove he let peace 
go.”’ This book ought to be the Religious 
Book of the Month, at least for ministers. 
Gardiner M. Day. 
Williamstown, Mass. 
* * 
Another Modern Theology 
Things That Remain. By Carl E. 

Grammer. (Maemillan. $1.75.) 

In this brief volume the rector of St. 
Stephen’s Church, Philadelphia, surveys 
the fundamentals of Christian faith which 
he believes still remain after these recent 
religious controversies. His primary as- 
sumption is that the only interpretation 
of Christianity that will command the 
respect of educated men to-day is one that 
carries conviction through its reasonable- 
ness. The social, esthetic, or practical 
appeals alone are not enough; modern 
Christianity must above all appeal to 
reason. His second assumption is “that 
the religious instincts bring us authentic 
tidings of invisible things.” Proceeding 
from these, the author builds up his mod- 
ern theology. The chapters are very un- 
even and lacking in coherence. Little 
recognition is given to the results of New 
Testament scholarship; the idea in the 
chapter on ‘Miracles’? that “the great 
gain of believing that miracles have oc- 
curred consists in the spiritual view of the 
universe that such an historical belief 
entails,’ makes little appeal to critical 
reason. Despite these and other weak- 
nesses few could read the book without 
feeling the vitality of the author’s personal 
faith. 

Gardiner M. Day. , 

Williamstown, Mass. 

* * 


SOUTHERN NOTES 


Dr. John W. Rowlett has been doing 
some good work for the Shinn Memorial 
Church, Chattanooga, Tenn., in the way. 
of reorganization and adjustment of local 
conditions. One of the members writes 
that if he continues as he has started out 
they will soon be back to normal again. 
Dr. Rowlett will stay with the church for 
the balance of this year and possibly 
longer. His address is 1708 Hast 14th St. 

Rev. Thomas Chapman, for many years 
the faithful and efficient Superintendent of 
the Universalist Churches of Georgia, has 
resigned his pastorate at New Madison, 
Ohio, to take effect Nov. 20. Mr. Chap- 
man will probably take work in New York 
State. His many friends in the Southland 
will wish him well wherever he may go, and 
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the church that secures his services will 
get a faithful and hard-working pastor. 

Rev. Leonard C. Prater, the new Texas 
Superintendent, has been writing us this 
fall about the distressing drouth they have 
been having in Texas. They are making 
but little food-stuff and the best of the 
cotton will not make more than one-fourth 
or one-third bale per acre, at most. They 
are having a good deal of sickness in Texas, 
largely due to the drouth, no doubt. 

The great Clark-Barker debate starts 
with this issue. And, take it from us, this 
is going to be one of the greatest things 
ever pulled off in the way of a debate. 
It is conducted in a clean, manly, scholar- 
ly way, and it is going to attract attention 
and do a lot of good. 

Rey. A. G. Strain gives a fine account of 
his debate with Elder Brewer at Brunswick, 
Tenn. Mr. Strain is an old hand at the 
game, and the man who tackles him has 
something to do. It is good, too, to see 
the fine spirit in which the debate was con- 
ducted. Open forum discussions do not 
always engender strife as some people think. 
We hope this debate will help some, at 
least, to see things in a better light. 
Universalist Herald. 

* * 


OWEN YOUNG ON DR. BETTS 


Dr. Frederick W. Betts was honored at 
a fortieth anniversary dinner Nov. 6, in 
the parlors of the church he has served for 
so long, the First Universalist, of Syracuse, 
NBT YA 

Prominent among the tributes was one 
from Owen D. Young, chairman of the 
board of directors of the General Electric 
Company. Both Dr. Betts and Mr. Young 
are graduates of St. Lawrence Univer- 
sity. Mr. Young telegraphed: 

“Forty years of effective service in one 
place, whether it be in the pulpit or else- 
where, carries its own tribute to the man 


who serves and to the institution which is. 


served. Especially is this true of a minis- 
ter who must reveal himself on Sundays 
and other days by his words and on all 
days by his acts. To serve well so Jong 
requires the ever-renewing freshness, vi- 
tality and enthusiasm of youth, so that 
every Sunday is a new day in thought and 
every week day a new day in act; alive and 
in step with the times with no hardening 
of the arteries in mind or heart. This is a 
supreme accomplishment in life, and so I 
send my heartiest congratulations to Dr. 
Frederick W. Betts and the First Uni- 
versalist Church of Syracuse on the for- 
tieth anniversary of an inspiring pastor- 
ate.”’—Watertown (N. Y.) Daily Times. 


Notices 
TITHING EDUCATION MADE EASY 
‘te Any church may now put on a ten weeks’ course 
“of tithing education, right in the midst of its other 
activities, and at a ridiculously small cost. 

The Layman Company, which has distributed 
many millions of pamphlets on the tithe, now an- 
nounces an attractive new series, at so low a price 
that distribution to an entire church through ten 
weeks costs only two cents and a half per family. 


A set of samples and full particulars will be sent 
free of charge upon request. 
Please give your denomination, also mention the 
Christian Leader. 
The Layman Company, 


730 Rush St., Chicago. 
ta 


MAINE FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Received on transfers, Rev. Benjamin H. Clark 
from Georgia, and Rev. H. L. Buzzell-from Massa- 
chusetts. 

G. W. Sias, Secretary. 
Pee 5 


GENERAL CONVENTION FELLOWSHIP 
COMMITTEE 


At the meeting on Oct. 23, 1929, a lay license was 
granted to Dr. L. W. Lowry of Little Rock, Ar- 
kansas. 

cons 
KING’S CHAPEL SERVICES 
Daily except Saturday at 12.15 p. m. 


Nov. 26-27. Dean Charles R. Brown, Emeritus, 
Yale Divinity School. - 

Nov. 28. 11 a. m. Thanksgiving Day Service, 
Rev. John Carroll Perkins, D. D., 

Nov. 29. Rabbi Harry Levi, 
Boston. 

Dec. 3-6. Rev. John H. Lathrop, D. D., Church 
of the Saviour, Brooklyn,.N. Y. 

Dee. 10-11. Rev. Harold Major, D. D., First 
Baptist Church, Boston. 


Dec. 12-18. Rev. Ralph E. Bailey, First Parish, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Dec. 17-20. Rev. A. Herbert Gray, D. D., Crouch 
Hill Presbyterian Church, London, England. 

Dec. 24, 26, 27. Rev. Miles Hanson, First Church, 
Roxbury, Mass. 

Dee. 31, Jan. 2, 3. Rev. Horace Westwood, D. D., 
Laymen’s League Mission Preacher. 

oe 
WANTED 


Will pay $2.00 each for two copies of “Cruising 
Around a Changing World,” by John van Schaick, Jr., 
for customers who are making a trip around the 
world. Communicate before sending. A. W. Polk, 
176 Newbury St., Boston. 

eae 
NEW HAMPSHIRE FELLOWSHIP COMMIT- 
TEE 


License for one year, dated Oct. 7, 1929, granted 
to Arthur W. Webster, Tufts College and Kingston, 
N. H. 


Temple Israel, 


Asa M. Bradley, Secretary. 
x Ox 


GEORGIA FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Rev. B. H. Clark has been granted a letter of 
transfer from the Georgia to the Maine Universalist 
Convention, 

J. M. Rasnake, Secretary. 
eae: 

NEW YORK FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Letter of transfer granted to Rev. George C. 
Boorn to Kentucky. 

Accepted on letter of transfer, Rev. Alfred §8. 
Cole and Rev. William P. Farnsworth, both from 
Massachusetts. 

Ordained clergyman’s license granted to Rev. 
Albert P. Van Dusen, Congregationalist, of Canton, 
NESE 

George D. Bowers, Secretary. 
: ree: 
LECTURES AT TUFTS COLLEGE 


A course of lectures by Dr. G. J. Heering of Lei- 
den, Holland, on ‘‘The Free Religious Idea in Europe, 
Its Origin, Development and Aspect To-day,’’ will 
be given in Packard Hall, Tufts College, at 4 p. m., 
as follows: 

Nov. 12. Church, Sects and Heretics. 15. Chris- 
tian Humanism—Erasmus.. 19. Socinianism and 
Unitarianism. 22. Calvinism and Arminianism. 
(a) The Remonstrance—The Lofty Principles of 
Calvinism. 26. Calvinism and Arminianism. (6) 
The Dangerous Character of Rigid Calvinism. The 
Relation of Arminianism to the Gospel. 29. The 
Influence of Enlightenment upon Religion and 
Theology. 


Dec. 3. The Influence of German Idealism. 6. 
The Influence of Science. 10. The Modern Move- 
ment of the 19th Century. (a) Its Roots and Its 
Critical Attitude. 138. The Modern Movement of 
the 19th Century. (b) Its Naturalism, Monism, 
and Optimism. 17. The Modern Movement of the 
19th Century. (c) Second Periods: Agnosticism 
and Disillusion. 20. The Maleontents or Young 
Modernists. 

Dates to be announced later: The New Psychol- 
ogy of Religion—Otto, Heiler, Karl Barth and his 
School. (a) Exposition of Their Theology. Karl 
Barth and His School. (b) As Criticised by Liberal 
Theology. The Outlook of Modern Science and 
Philosophy on Religion. The Present Situation of 
Liberal Protestantism in Europe. The Liberal 
Principles We Maintain—International Co-operation. 


ry 


GOOD BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


The Littlé Star-Gazer. By Linda W. 
MacDonald. Illustrated with maps of 
the constellations and the mythological 
figures they represent. 50 cents. 


Santa Claus’ Baby and other Christmas 
stories. By John Coleman Adams. 
Reprinted from the New York World. 
50 cents. 


The Adventures of Six Little Pussy- 
cats. By Mary Shaw Attwood. A 
fascinating story teaching kindness to 
animals. Beautiful illustrations. 50 
cents. 

Universalist Publishing House 


176 Newbury St., Boston 
THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 


14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to this organization, 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts of 
the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to 
visit Boston for a few days at atime. For such tran- 
sients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 


FRANK A. DEWICK, President, 


Church Decorations 
HARRY HAYMAN COCHRANE 


Mural Artist and Church Decorator 
581 Boylston Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


Studio at Monmouth, Maine 


FOR SECOND — HAND 
HEOLOGICAL WOOKS 


We have a_ classified stock of over 100. 

Theological Books covering all subjects i 

Commentaries, Homiletics, Church History, Phi- 

losophy, Psychology, etc., etc. Write for cata- 

logue and send us your list of ““Wants.” 
Please mention this paper. 


Scwurre’s Boon Srone 800782 Furt WeE 


Sipteited 


TY 


SAN =ROY enboed his SARI dots ethd nsenbdetganedtban the OS 


CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Responsible Houses 
and 
Reliable Goods 


Lombard College 


Founded 1851 ‘ 


GEORGE G. DAVIS, President 


ROGER S. GALER, LL. D. 
Chairman Board of Trustees 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
" MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


_ Alfred M. Bell Company 
79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 


LEADED GLASS MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 
Church Pews and Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289-291 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


! 
Co-educational, maintained jointly by Universal- 


ists and Unitarians. Balanced courses, modern in 
spirit and content, lead to recognized degrees in Arts 
and Sciences. A College not so large as to make in- 
struction impersonal, nor so small as to forbid thor- 
ough training in many fields. 


For catalogue or information, address: 


The Registrar, Lombard College 


Galesburg, Illinois. 


With the appearance of engraving 
WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 


The St. Lawrence University 


101 Bristol Street :: :: Boston Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


CERTIFICATES OF BAPTISM 
AND CHRISTENING 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


No. 1. Printed in two colors on best 
paper. To fold in envelope. 60 cents a 
dozen. 


No. 2. A new and tasteful booklet tied 
with ribbon. Designed by Mrs. Perin. 
15 cents each. $1.50 a dozen. 

No. 3. A “Perin’” booklet, edition de 
luxe. 20 cents each. $2.00 a dozen. 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


WESTBROOK SEMINARY 
and JUNIOR COLLEGE 


College Preparatory, Boarding and Day School for 
Girls, also Two Year College Course. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston 


Christmas Offering 
Envelope 


Agnes M. Safford, Prin. Maude P. Thayer, Dean 
Portland, Me. 


BIBLES «= TESTAMENTS 


Testaments 
Pocket size, clear type, self-pronouncing, 
silk cloth, 45 cents; leatherette, 50 cents; 
leather, 60 cents. 
Bibles 


Child’s self-pronouncing, pictures and 
maps, leather, overlapping edges, size 3 1-2 
x 5 2-8 inches. $1.75. Larger size for 

_ young people and adults, $2.25. 
Teacher’s Bible 

Large clear type. Concordance and 
Helps, real leather, overlapping edges, 
size 5 1-4 x 7 1-2 inches. Either the King 
James or American Standard version. 
$4.00. 

Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury Street, Boston 


‘White envelopes, printed in red and 
green; size 2 1-2 x 4 1-4 inches. Price: 40 
cents per hundred. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury Street, Boston 


The ONE BOOK known 
and read the world over! 


™ BIBLE 
90 


Massachusetts 
languages 


Bible Society 


41 Bromfield St., 
Boston 3 
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Educational 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 


President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respective 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schools 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodi- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientifie school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
eated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W, PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mass. 


sonable. 


Ryder Divinity School 
of 
Lombard College 


Affiliated with University of Chicago, offers ex- 
ceptional advantages for theological training, with 
laboratory practise. 

Write, Ryder House (Universalist Dormitory) 
1365 E. 60th St., Chicago, Ill. 


Burdett College 


156 Stuart St., near Tremont St., Boston 


A Modern School of Commerce 


Courses: Business,sAccountancy, Short- 
hand, Combined, Secretarial, Normal, 
Business Administration. 
Founded 1879 Send for Catalogue 
Address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. 
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Crackling 


The dead robber was driving a Pontiac 
car which carried a license plate that 
formerly belonged on a Ford car owned by 
W. G. Mings of Avon, which was stolen 
during the summer and doubtless clears 
up the mystery connected with the theft 
of his car. The morning before Mr. Mings’ 
car was stolen a car loaded with merchan- 
dise was found in a ditch just north of 
the cemetery and in all probability it was 
this dead robber who drove the car in a 
ditch and next night stole the Mings car.— 
Avon (IIll.) Sentinel. 

* * 

When it came time for Phyllis to go to 
bed, her mother said, ““Now, PhyJlis, you 
have been very trying to-day and I think 
you should ask God to make you a good 
girl.”’ 

So Phyllis dropped upon her knees and 
prayed: ‘‘O Lord, J have been very mean 
to-day. Help me not to say, “Yi yiyi’ all 
day long, but make me a sweet little angel.’’ 
—Congregationalist. 

* * 

She came into the police station with 
a photograph in her hand. 

“My husband has disappeared,’’: said 
she; ‘‘this is his photo,’’ and she handed 
it to the inspecter. ‘‘I want him found at 
once,’’ she added. 


The inspector looked up from the 
photograph. ‘Why?’ he asked.—Ga. 
Tech. Yellow Jacket. 

* * 


Democratic Sheriff Candidate Monahan 
as an undertaker has helped to bury so 
many of the Norwegian people, republicans 
and democrats, that they are waiting 
final orders from Monahan which way 
they are to vote for the republican offices. 
—Pottsville (Pa.) Evening Republican. 

* * 


“Do you know,’’ said the successful 
merchant pompously, “that I began life 
as a barefoot boy?” 

“Well,’’ said the clerk, “I wasn’t born 
with shoes on, either.’”’—Christian Advo- 
cate. 

* * 

To whom it may concern: I did not 
shoot the chicken thief on Wednesday 
evening, but I did shoot at a skunk, and 
the skunk got away and spread the story 
that I shot a man.—Linden (Mich.) paper. 

* * 

Hight firemen on Long Island have been 
sentenced to Sing Sing for starting fires. 
Let’s hope none of the apartment-house 
firemen see this.—A merican Lumberman. 

* * 

A typewriter ad says children do better 
in school if they don’t learn writing. The 
signatures of famous men seem to bear out 
this theory, too.—Walerbury American. 
ek \ ee * * ; 

“Ouch! I bumped my crazy bone!’’ 

“Oh, well, comb your hair right and the 
bump won’t: show.’’—Royal Arcanum 
Bulletin. 


Some Books We Publish 


Billy Sunday. Themanand method. By F. W. Betts,D.D. 25 cents. 
Book of Prayer. For Church and Home. By C.H. Leonard, D.D. Cloth, 50 cents, 
* Leather, $1.00. 

A Brief History of the Universalist Church. 
D.D. 50 cents. 

A California Pilgrimage. A souvenir of the United Universalist Conventions, 1916. 
By F. A. Bisbee, D. D. Profusely illustrated. 50 cents. 

Christus Victor. By Henry N. Dodge. 6th printing, leather binding, $2.50. Large 
edition with 46 illustrations, $3.00. 

A Commentary on the New Testament. 
L. R. Paige, D. D. 6 vols. $3.60. 

Cruising Cross Country. By John van Schaick, Jr..D.D. $2.00. 

Did Jesus Mean It? By Frank D. Adams, D.D. $1.00. 

Faith with Power. The life story of Q. H. Shinn, D.D. By Dr. Wm. H. McGlaufiin. 
Illustrated. $1.00. 

From Good Luck to Gloucester. The complete story of the great anniversary cele- 
bration at Gloucester. A beautiful memorial volume of four hundred pages and 
more than fifty illustrations. Edited by F. A. Bisbee,D.D. $2.00. 

God and Company, Unlimited. By Frank Durward Adams, D.D. $1.25. 

The Goodness of God. In view of the facts of nature and the supernatural. By 
George T. Knight, D. D. 50 cents. 

An Honorable Youth. A helpful and practical book to place in the hands of any 
young man on the threshold of life. By J.C. Adams, D.D. 75 cents. 

Handicapped. The life story of Frederick A. Bisbee, including the best of the “Front 
Porch Studies.” $2.00. 

Hosea Ballou and the Gospel. By J. C. Adams, D. D. Bound in leather with full 
page portrait of Dr. Ballou. 50 cents. 

Human Destiny as Conditioned by Free Will. 
Eric Waterhouse and Wm. G. Tousey. 30 cents. 

John Murray. The Cornerstone of the Universalist Church. The Life of Murray, by 
Irene C. Rees. Introduction by F. O. Hall, D. D. Illustrated. $1.00. 

A Layman’s Religion. By Roger Sherman Galer. $1.00. 

Amemorial. $1.00. 
A book of prayers. By C. H. Leonard, D. D, Cloth, 75 cents. 


For young people. By L. B. Fisher, 


The Universalist interpretation. By 


A discussion by Lyman Abbott, 


Levi Moore Powers. 


Light and Peace. 
Leather, $1.00. 


Manuals of Faith and Duty. A series of books in exposition of prominent teachngs 
of the Universalist Church. The titles are “Jesus the Christ,” “Revelation,” “Sal- 
vation,” “The Church,” “Heaven,” “Atonement.” Edited by J. S. Cantwell, D. D. 
25 cents each. 


The Mercy of Hell and other sermons. By J. Fort Newton, D.D. $1.00. 
Nature Cruisings. Illustrated. By John van Schaick, Jr..D.D. $.2.50 


Over the River. A book of consolation for the sick and the bereaved. By T. B. 
Thayer, D. D. 75 cents. 


Rediscovered Countries. By Frank Durward Adams. A frank, fearless and straight- 
forward declaration of what present day liberal Christian theology actually is. $1.00. 


The Papers of John Pererin. By Richard Roberts, D.|D. $1.00. 


The Palace of Mirrors. Cheerful, hopeful and inspiring essays. By Rev. J. F. Thomp- 
son. 50 cents. 


A Pocket Cyclopedia. Brief explanations of religious terms as understood by Uni- 
versalists. By J. W. Hanson, D. D. 25 cents. 


The S. O. S. Call of Youth. For parents and teachers. By Nellie E. Friend. $1.00. 
Short Studies in the Larger Faith. ByJ.C.Adams,D.D. 30 cents. 


Universalism in the First 500 Years of the Christian Church. With authorities 
and extracts. By J.W.Hanson,D.D. $1.00. 


Universalism Asserted. As the hope of the Gospel on the authority of reason, the 
Fathers and Scriptures. By Rev. Thomas Allin of England. $1.00. 


Universalism in America. A history. By Richard Eddy, D. D.,2 vols. $2.00. 
Which Way? A Study of Universalists and Universalism. By L. B. Fisher, D. D. $1.00. 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


